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THE GREAT 


From The Naticnal Review. 
THE GREAT REBELLION: MR. SANFORD 
AND MR FORSTER. 


Studies and Illustrations of the Great Re- 
bellion. By John Langton. Sanford, of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London: 
J. W. Parker. 1858. 

Historical and Biographical Essays. By 
John Forster, Esq. 2 vols. Murray. 
THERE 1s no period in modern history, or, 

perhaps it may be said more broadly, none in 

all history, which has so frequently been the 
subject of discussion as the English Revolu- 
tion of 1640. Nor has its attraction for both 
writers and readers been without jast grounds, 
or the interest in it weakened by repetition. 
For whether we \ook to the importance of 
the struggle at the moment, to its bearings 
upon our civil and religious polity ever since, 
or to its influence upon America and France 
in the last century, it is scarcely possible to 
estimate too highly either the causes or the 
consequences of the Great Rebellion. That 
controversy gathered up into its bosom, asénto 
some capacious gulf, the main streams or the 
lesser tributaries of English liberty as it then 
existed, breathed new life into many of them, 
infused into them all a principle of order, and 
secured for this nation the right to be gov- 
erned by such laws only as its representatives 
proposed or approved. Nor do its results or 

:ts interest stop here. For its interest, it was 

a contest decided at our own hearths and 

homes, fought, at first, with weapons we are 

familiar with—the precedents in our statute- 
books or appeals to the Great Charter; and 
when the gown yielded to the sword, fought 
upon grounds which any of us in a few hours 
may Visit, with a livelier sense of reverence 
and reality than accompanies the tourist to 

Canne or Marathon. For its results, are 

they not written in the history of social and 

political progress at home during two cen- 
turies, and reflected also in the annals of the 

Great Republic beyond the Western waters, 

the seedling and offset of the principles of the 

Long Parliament? Two sweeping changes 

or consummations of eras have alone a claim 

to stand beside the English Revolution—the 
one converted the Commonwealth into the 

Empire of Rome, the other “with hideous 

ruin and combustion hurled ” the sceptre and 

the mitre of France into an abyss from which 
hitherto there has been no return. Yet if we 
weigh well the circumstances of each of these 
catastrophes, we shall find that in moral gran- 
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deur, ths English Revolution transcends them 
both. Cesar may rank with Cromwell in 
political genius, and in war be deemed “ the 
elder and the better soldier ;” but it would 
be in the highest measure absurd to prefer 
Cicero, Pompey, or Cato, to Pym, St. John, 
or Hampden. As preposterous would it be 
to exalt the Girondins above the leaders of 
the Long Parliament, or the fanaticism of the 
Mountain above the conservatism of the Eng- 
lish Independents. Again, the metempsy- 
chosis of Rome infused no new vigor into 
Italy or its zones of provinces; and the de- 
molition of the ancient régime in France was 
followed by wars that, however splendid for 
their scale or their victories, were little less 
disastrous to civilization generally, and in the 
end to the French people, than to the empires 
which these wars humbled or obliterated. Of 
the English Revolution alone can it be said, 
that at home it regenerated the nation, pro- 
pelled it abroad with a force unknown before, 
curbed the dangerous privileges of the Crown 
without encroaching upon its honor and dig- 
nity, and fostered the hardy and inquiring 
spirit of the people without evoking from it 
that dangerous element which in other na- 
tions, at similar crises, has so often furnished 
an argument, or at least an excuse, for despot- 
ism in the end. It is seldom, therefore, that 
a book, if of any worth whatever, upon this 
theme fails to instruct or interest the reader ; 
nor should we envy that person’s judgment 
who should think, or profess that he thought, 
enough had been said upon it, so long as new 
materials are to be discovered, or new com- 
binations of former materials possible. The 
works which we now proceed to give some 
account of, prove that new shafts may still be 
sunk in this apparently inexhaustible mine; 
that sources of information or illustration yet 
remain to be disclosed; and that again we 
may be duly summoned to hear argued the 
cause of the Commonwealth versus the Stuart 
kings. 

Mr. Forster’s reputation in many paths of 
literature is established ; and the accomplished 
historian of the statesmen of the Common- 
wealth and biographer of Goldsmith is sure 
of attracting notice to any work inscribed with 
his name. In a degree not inferior to Mr. 
Hallam or Mr. Carlyle, he has been the vin- 
dicator of Hamdpen, Eliot, Marten, and Pym 
from all who in their own day or subsequently 
have sought to represent them as vulgar 
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rebels and agitators. The historical portion 
of his recently published Hssays is a befitting 
supplement to his earlier labors in the same 
field. His account of that memorable state- 
paper entitled “ the Grand Remonstrance ” is 
partly of the nature of a palimpsest, the re- 
covery and restoration of a document beyond 
price to all students of our constitutional his- 
tory; and partly the first full and satisfactory 
comment upon its text that has enriched our 
literature. The essays on “the Plantagenets 
and Tudors,” and “ the Civil Wars and Oliver 
Cromwell,” though replete with learning and 
written with much vigor and elegance, we 
must reluctantly pass over, since they embrace 
a circumference far beyond our present limits. 

Mr. Sanford is a later, but not less worthy, 
candidate for historical reputation in the same 
field. His work he modestly terms Studies 
and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion; 
but his narrative, though fragmentary in form, 
contains a sounder and more lucid account of 
that memorable event than will. be found in 
narratives more ambitious. His account of 
the fortunes of his book deserves in some re- 
spects a place among the curiosities of litera- 
ture, if not, indeed, among the calamities of 
authors, Originally the author's design was 
to write a “ Life of Cromwell;” and with 
that end in view, he collected from all obvious 
and some unexplored sources the Protector’s 
letters, arranging them in the order of time, 
and illustrating them with such commentary 
as they seemed to require. This project was 
brought to an end in 1845, by the appearance 
of Mr. Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of 
Cromwell; and Mr. Sanford then shaped his 
earlier design to other issues. The perusal 
of D’Ewes’ MS. Journal of the Long Parlia- 
ment, preserved in the library of the British 
Museum, convinced him that the lives of Pym, 
Hampden, and many others required rewrit- 
ing quite as much as Cromwell’s ; and noth- 
ing disheartened, he entered upon this more 
extensive field of investigation. In the Uni- 
versity of the Ptolemies of Alexandria there 
was a sound and ripe scholar, whom the wits 
of that royal foundation nicknamed Chronos, 
or Time; not by reason of his taking time by 
the forelock, but just the reverse, because he 
was, on no occasion, “ up to time.” Professor 
Chronos had always a book in hand; but his 
particular infelicity was, that some brother- 
scholar or professor invariably forestalled him 
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manuscript was ready for the copyist. Mr. 
Sanford, had he been an ancient Greek instead 
of a living Briton, might, for any luck he has 
met with in his literary career at present, 
have been similarly surnamed. For again, 
after infinite pains and searching for manu- 
scripts, in the Bodleian Library, the Record 
Tower of Dublin Castle, and other treasure- 
houses of rolls and rescripts, he is anticipated, 
in some degree, by Mr. Forster’s Historical 
Essays, published in the present year. There 
is, says the wise man, a time for all things—a 
time to fold the hands, and a time to hit out; 
atime for publishers to be deaf as adders, 
and a time for readers and compositors to 
look alive. Wisely as regarded himself, for- 
tunately for his readers, Mr Sanford decided 
that, in justice to himself, he would no longer 
delay placing before the public some portion 
of his labors, and thus guard against being a 
third time pushed from his stool. The public, 
he says, must decide whether or not the re- 
maiader of his work shall follow, in due time, 
the present sample of it. If what is still re- 
served resemble what is now produced, we 
trust that Mr. Sanford will derive from the 
reception accorded by the public to his pres- 
ent volume encouragement to proceed. His 
materials are excellent; his arrangement of 
them is clear; his style vigorous and grace- 
ful ; in every one of his Studies industry and 
impartiality are conspicuous; and although, 
from the causes we have alluded to, his work 
is less complete than its author designed it to 
be, he has at least produced an admirable 
companion volume to all previous narratives 
of the Great Rebellion. 

Mr. Sanford’s Studies are partly historical 
and partly biographical. Under the former 
head he has reviewed the political condition 
of England under the Tudors, awarding due 
praise. to that vigorous race of sovereigns, 
who knew—a lesson which the Stuarts never 
learned—when to be firm and when to yield, 
and who, though jealous of interference and 
arbitrary in their tempers, were not guilty of 
such petty statecraft as James taught, or such 
duplicity as Charles practised. Many might 
justly hate, none could justly despise, either 
the seventh or eighth of the English Hen- 
rys, or their stout-hearted scion Elizabeth. 
If they claimed and took the lion’s share, 
they iwaintained the lion’s port; and while 
their strong grasp secured peace at home, 
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feared and honored abroad. Mr. Sanford 
next contemplates Puritanism, under its re- 
ligious and social aspects; and in the chap- 
ter on Parliamentary Royalism, reviews the 
party-leaders and party-tactics from the first 
meeting of the Long Parliament to the 
breaking out of a civil war.’ His third and 
fourth chapters are occupied with biographi- 
cal sketches of the first years of King Charles 
and the early life of Oliver Cromwell,—peri- 
ods of the utmost value as respects the ap- 
preciation of their subsequent careers ; while 
his sixth is devoted to the two great cham- 
pions of prerogative and privilege respectively 
—Strafford and Pym. The military history 
of the time is surveyed in the sections en- 
titled the “Earl of Essex,” and “ Long- 
Marston Moor.” On that crowning catastro- 
phe the curtain falls for the present. 

We cannot, perhaps, within the space al- 
lowed us afford those of our readers, who 
may not have Mr. Sanford’s volume in their 
hands, an idea of its contents better than by 
following him along some of the paths which 
he has himself marked out. "We must state, 
however, that in our opinion he has added 
greatly to the value of his researches by 
dwelling so fully upon the causes which em- 
broiled Charles with his Parliament and peo- 
ple. It has been usual with the historians 
of this period to assume the winter of 1640 
as the commencement of an epoch of change, 
instead of being, as Mr. Sanford clearly 
shows it to have been, the close of one series 
of events and the inauguration of another. 
The germs of such parliamentary govern- 
ment as then commenced had long been im- 
bedded in the political soil of England. 
Sown by the Plantagenets, who sometimes 
needed the aid of their faithful Commons 
against their faithless or turbulent barons, 
the good seed had been watered by the Tu- 
dors, who, having estranged by their fiscal 
severity or their religious innovations a ma- 
jority of the old and noble houses of the 
realm, had a still stronger necessity for the 
support of novi homines, of the rich burgh- 
ers of the towns, of country gentlemen below 
the rank of noble, and even of the more op- 
ulent yeomen. A long peace, light taxation, 
and the progress of agriculture and com- 
merce, had brought with them their usual 
accompaniment of wealth; and long before 
the close of Elizabeth’s reign, if the Upper 
House counted more broad acres, the Lower 
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House could tell down more broad pieces. 
They who entertain such angels as are 
stamped at the Royal Mint, are rarely defi- 
cient in good opinion of themselves; and 
though the Commons to the last justly ac- 
counted their queen a “most dread sover- 
eign,” they did not fail occasionally to tell 
her their real mind. In the matter of the 
monopolies, there was no mistaking the atti- 
tude of the Commons. High words and 
even tornado-oaths from the Crown will not 
avail against men whose pockets are being 
emptied; and Elizabeth, who never missed 
of the right word at the right moment, can- 
celled these obnoxious grants with a readi- 
ness that nearly restored her early popular- 
ity. But in that hour, the Commons gained 
more than they asked, or were perhaps aware 
of; for then a power passed into their hands 
which would help them to gain better things 
than the abolition of patents for the sale of 
gold and silver thread or sweet wines. Peter 
Wentworth, and the little knot of men who 
voted with him, were the precursors of Hamp- 
den and Pym. 

Had a sovereign at all resembling the 
great queen succeeded her, there might still . 
have been collisions between Crown and Par- 
liament until their respective functions were 
defined. For the time was come for the 
birth of a new estate in the realm; and not 
even a second Elizabeth could have post: 
poned it for another century. But her actua! 
successor was, perhaps, of all monarchs be- 
fore or after him, with the solitary exception 
of King John, the one who was best calcu- 
lated to provoke, consolidate, and turn against 
himself a parliamentary opposition. A sov- 
ereign may be hated without being despised. 
James managed to be both: he was hated by 
his Roman Catholic subjects, whom he alter- 
nately cajoled and insulted; by his Puritan 
subjects, whom he insulted without taking 
the trouble to cajole; by all who paid to vir- 
tue the tribute of decorum, and by all who 
desired to see the dignity of the nation re- 
flected in the dignity of its sovereign. We 
desire to press lightly on James’s failings, 
since, in some respects, he was the best of the 
English Stuarts. His childhood and early 
manhood were singularly infelicitous. His 
tutors made him a pedant; perhaps it was 
all they could do for him; but his guardians 
and the clergy taught him dissimulation, and 
with such success, that in his Basilicon Do- 
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ron he ranks it among royal virtues, and spe- 
cially recommends it to his son. Yet a less 
adroit dissembler than James probably never 
existed, at least never sat on a throne; unless 
it were Claudius Cesar, whom he, in many 
respects, resembled. Both these sovereigns 
were learned men; both wer2 good-natured ; 
both remarkable for the awkwardness of their 
gait, speech, and dress; and both at the 
mercy of each handsome favorite or cunning 
freedman whom they fancied. But what a 
contrast was the halting, slobbering, timid, 
garrulous James to Elizabeth! We can 
hardly realize the disgust and disappoint- 
ment of all Englishmen when they first set 
eyes on the ungainly successor of their stately 
queen. But we must not linger on the 
threshold of our subject longer than is actu- 
ally necessary to exhibit the feelings which 
the conduct and demeanor of James awak- 
ened in all classes of his subjects, and which 
indirectly strengthened the ranks of parlia- 
mentary opposition. Even in the earlier 
years of his reign, disaffection found vent in 
persons the best trained by long practice to 
conceal their sentiments. “A few days 
back,” writes the French ambassador, “ some 
one said to Cecil, he must find himself much 
relieved under this reign, in that he was no 
longer compelled to address his sovereign 
kneeling, as in the time of the deceased 
queen.” Cecil replied, “ Would to God that 
I yet spoke on my knees.” It was no degra- 
dation, in his esteem, to bend the knee to 
genuine majesty ; but it was derogatory even 
to sit or stand in the presence of a king who, 
while he unduly magnified his office in theory, 
degraded it in practice by habits and lan- 
guage hardly beseeming the loosest Paul's 
man or Templar of the day. We need not 
wonder at the growing opposition to the 
Crown within the walls of St. Stephen’s, 
when throughout the country at large there 
was 2 growing impatience of the king’s dis- 
orders. 

But if these things were done with the 
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hold as time proceeded and his ignobler qual- 
ities developed themselves. It was, per- 
haps, a small matter that His Majesty was 
latterly seldom sober; that as he grew older 
his language became coarser and more ob- 
scene, his bondage to favorites more com- 
plete, his quartels with his wife more noto- 
rious ; that he was publicly assailed from the 
pulpit, and openly ridiculed on the stage. 
Mr. Sanford has collected the reports of for- 
eign ambassadors at various periods of this 
reign; and all of them agree in saying that 
the king was braved and despised by the Par- 
liament, and universally hated by the people. 
But it was not a small matter when an am- 
bassador, with no English prejudices to gratify, 
writes home to this effect: “ Audacious lan- 
guage, offensive pictures, calumnious pam- 
phlets,—these usual forerunners of a civil 
war are common here, and are symptoms 
doubly strong of the bitter temper of men’s 
minds.” “I am, in truth, the most unlucky 
of all who have ever filled such posts as mine. 
They have facts to relate worthy of relation ; 
I, such as appear unworthy of being com- 
mitted to writing. My lot is fallen in a king- 
dom without order, sunken from its glory, and 
age-smitten by repose ; on a king devoted to 
his own nothingness, and whose principle it is 
only so far to strive for the good of his sub- 


jects as may give him facilities for plunging 


deeper into vice of every kind. Te will not 
look around, he will not look before; but, 
nothing troubled as to object and aim, seeks 
only to gain time. Is it not a judgment of 
God on the king and his people, that he who 
rules so many millions, suffers himself to be 
ordered and reprimanded by a man without 
merit or virtue? Must not such favorites, 
who sacrifice every thing to their interests, 
and loose every tie, bring on civil wars ?” 
The patience of a well-paid army, and of a 
populace liberally supplied with rations and 
amusement, has before now been worn out 
by the prodigality of favorites; and Nero 
perhaps owed his fall’ not less to the vices of 
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were watched by an assembly daily growing 
more aware of its own powers, and of the re- 
sponsibility imposed on it as the representa- 
tive of a great nation. Even sovereigns the 
very reverse of James might, while the bounds 
of prerogative were undefined, have given of- 
fence to the newly-awakened jealousies of this 
body. Even Cecil and Walsingham might 
have tripped on the course along which Buck- 
ingham hurried recklessly. James, however, 
looking neither before nor after, and follow- 
ing that phantom of kingcraft he so lauded 
and loved, seemed placed on the throne for 
the express purpose of breeding a revolution. 
In his dealings with his Parliament, he was at 
once insolent and irresolute, rash and timid, 
innovating and conceding. In theory more 
despotic than any of the Tudors had been, in 


’ practice he held his prerogatives laxly ; but 


whether he yielded to the spirit of liberty, or 
blustered against it, he was equally unlucky. 
Strong good sense and attachment to prece- 
dents, rather than a genius for systematic leg- 
islation, have always been the characteristics 
of English law-makers. And this disposition 
the king was perpetually thwarting by abstract 
or inapplicable theories of right divine, drawn 
from the writings of the rabbis, the school- 
men, and the canonists. Probably to the so- 
ber sense of Englishmen the royal crotchets 
on civil and religious regimen were, to the full, 
as provoking as the royal loans and benevo- 
lences. Many a man will submit to part with 
his money who refuses to be bored ; and James 
was an accomplished proficient in the art of 
tormenting. In his very first parliament he 
struck, by an inconsiderate and impertinent 
message, at the very root of parliamentary 
government. For the privileges of the House 
of Commons having become matter of discus- 
sion, in consequence of the election of Sir 
Francis Goodwin for Buckinghamshire while 
he was an outlaw, the Speaker delivered a 
message from the king, in which he said that 
“he had no purpose to impeach their privi- 
leges; butsince they derived all matters of priv- 
ileges from him and by his grant, he expected 
they should not be turned against him; and 
that by the law the House ought not to med- 
dle with returns, being all made into the Chan- 
cery, and to be corrected or reformed by that 
court only into which they are returned.” For 
the pupil of that George Buchanan who wrote 
De Jure Regni, these are worshipful senti- 
ments; and the Commons felt them to be so. 
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Before they separated, they drew up “ an apol- 
ogy to the king touching their privileges,” 
which would have enlightened any under- 
standing not pre-occupied with fancies of king- 
craft and right divine. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the novitas regni affords some 
excuse for the king’s error. But this royal 
message was only the first of a series of mis- 
apprehensions of the sort ; and James reigned 
and died in ignorance of what it was permitted 
him by law to do, and of what the law re- 
quired him to leave undone. 


“(Can it be contended,” says Mr. Sanford, 
“ after this declaration of rights, in the second 
ear of the reign of James, that the Stuart 
ine of princes entered on the government of 
this kingdom with an imperfect knowledge of 
their position as the heads of a limited mon- 
archy; or that the rights, thus solemnly de- 
clared to be an inheritance derived from their 
ancestors, were two years before utterly un- 
recognized by the Constitution of this country? 
If the contrary of these propositions is the 
truth, how is it possible to deny that the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the Stuarts were parts 
of a deliberate attempt to subvert the Consti- 
tution of England; and that the resistance 
offered to them by the English nation, and 
especially by the English Puritans, was a 
strictly conservative movement, based on the 
undoubted laws of England, and having for 
its single object the preservation of that spirit 
of liberty and life embodied in their outward 
forms ?’ 


The England of Henry VIII. stood on a 
level with the greatest of the continental 
monarchies ; the England of Elizabeth held 
a foremost rank among them. How were 
this equality and this pre-eminence achieved ? 
They cannot have been due to the extent of 
our colonies or our commerce in that age. 
We had not a foot of land in either the East 
or West Indies ; and the exports and imports 
of Liverpool at this time surpass in value the 
collective merchandise that passed through 
the harbors of London, Bristol, Hull, Dover, 
and Lynn, in the sixteenth century. Neither 
was England considerable for its naval or mil- 
itary force in those days. For its navy it was 
dependent chiefly on the patriotic enthusiasm 
of the moment ; while its feudal militia had 
been dissolved, and was not yet replaced by 
a standing army. Charles of Spain and Fran- 
cis of France told their horse and foot by 
thousands at the time, when Henry VIII. pos- 
sessed only fifty body-guards and a few hun- 
dred pikemen, dispersed on the Scotch border, 
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in the Irish pale, and in the garrisons of 
Calais, Dover, Southampton, and the Tower. 
Scotland, until its crown was united with that 
of England, was a foreign, often a hostile, 
power; Ireland a source of more weakness 
than strength : the surge of a long and bloody 
civil war had scarcely subsided when Henry 
mounted the throne; and when in due time 
his younger daughter succeeded to it, the 
realm was convulsed from Berwick to St. 
Michael’s Mount by a scarcely less fierce re- 
ligious strife. Yet France, Spain, and Ger- 
many called in the elder sovereign to arbitrate 
in their disputes; while Elizabeth stood 
proudly at the head of the Protestant inter- 
est, that is to say, really at the head of pro- 
gress and civilization in Europe. 

The queen died; and until one worthy to 
be her successor filled her room,—an Oliver 
of Huntingdon or a William of Nassau,— 
England held scarcely a secondary place amid 
the states of Christendom. The foreign pol- 
icy of James was diametrically opposite to 
that of Elizabeth. Instead of putting himself 
at the head of the Protestant alliance, he 
sought, by disgraceful concessions, to wit the 
favor of Catholic Spain and Austria. It was 
chiefly owing to his pretended love of peace 
and his real love of despotism, that the war 
of liberation in the Low Countries came to so 
imperfect a conclusion, that the civil and re- 
ligious liberties of Bohemia were crushed, and 
that the tide of Romanism rolled back again 
over Europe as far as the shores of the Bal- 
tic. Again, James was not without honest 
and clear-sighted advisers. Abbot, archbishop 
of Canterbury, in a letter to Sir Robert Man- 
ton, the king’s secretary, thus counselled his 
sovereign in the matter of the palatinate :— 


“That God had set up this prince (the 
Elector Palatine), his majesty’s son-in-law, as 
a mark of honor throughout all Christendom, 
to propagate the Gospel and to protect the 
oppressed. That, for his own part, he dares 
not but give advice to follow where God leads, 
apprehending the work of God in this and 
that of Hungary. That he was satisfied in 
conscience that the Bohemians had just cause 
to reject that proud and bloody man, who had 
taken a course to make that kingdom not 
elective, in taking it by the donation of an- 
other. Therefore let not a noble son be for- 
saken for their sakes who regard nothing but 
their own ends. Our striking-in will com- 
fort the Bohemians, honor the Palsgrave, 
strengthen the princes of the Union, draw on 
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Denmark and the palatine’s two uncles, the 
Prince of Orange and the Duke of Bouillon, 
to cast in their shares. Therefore let all our 
apie be gathered up to animate this business, 
that the world may take notice that we are 
awake when God calls.” 


But the archbishop poured his counsels into 
deaf ears. The battle of Prague was fought ; 
the palatinate was ravaged by Spinola; the 
son-in-law of the English king was an exile, 
and almost a beggar; and the Protestant in- 
terest all over the Continent sank lower than 
it had ever been at any moment since the 
Confession of Augsburg. Nor, perhaps, is it 
too much to say, that to the royal peacemaker 
of England, Germany, and the Low Countries 
owe much of the affliction they endured from 
the Thirty-Years War and the ambition of 
Louis XIV. He who permits when he can 
prevent an evil, is accessory to the commission 
of it; and James, if he could not have ren- 
dered Austria powerless for mischief, might 
have considerably curbed her powers of work- 
ing it. For had he continued Elizabeth’s 
policy to Holland and the Netherlands, the 
whole of these opulent and industrious prov- 
inces would have emancipated themselves from 
the yoke of Spain, and their war of liberation 
have been a total instead of a partial victory. 
Had he “ struck-in and comforted” the Bohe- 
-mians at the right moment, he would have 
raised in the south of Germany a barrier 
against the returning tide of Romanism little 
less firm than that of Holland and the Prot- 
estant Union in the North; and thus have an- 
ticipated the necessity for calling in the Swedes. 
But the Scottish Solomon was as incapable of 
learning wisdom from Cecil or Abbot as he 
was of emulating the valor of Gustavus. The 
Hollanders, as republicans, he thought unbe- 
coming allies for annointed kings; with the 
German Protestants he split on the doctrine 
of predestination ; and at the moment his in- 
tercession might have availed his son-in-law, 
he was nervously apprehensive that, if he in- 
terfered, the Spanish court would look cold 


upon him, and refuse him the honor of being . 


father-in-law to an infanta. 

Here, then, was piled up, on all sides, an 
ample supply of discontent, at home and 
abroad. England was degraded in the eyes 
of her neighbors, and anxious for her own 
liberties. But even this was not the worst. 
The reign of James was soiled with portentous 
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ble to the government, yet marked a time out 
of joint. There was Overbury’s murder, and 
Somerset's pardon ; the disgrace of Coke, the 
elevation of Villiers, and the execution of Ra- 
leigh. The lord-chancellor of England was 
found guilty of taking, or conniving at the 
taking of, bribes; while in the background, 
but not forgotten, lingered the strange and 
appalling tragedy of the Gowries. A deco- 
rous and frugal court might have lived down 
these ugly facts and rumors. But the court 
of James was scandalously prodigal and profli- 
gate, and experienced almost daily the dis- 
honors that attend the lives of drunkards and 
bankrupts. 

We could easily extend our outline of the 
foreign and domestic misrule of James; but 
we have traced it far enough to show why, 
under her first Stuart monarch, England 
sank in the scale -of nations; and why also 
abuses and fears at home were rapidly organ- 
izing opposition to the Crown both within 
and without the walls of St, Stephen’s. 
What we are compelled by our limits to pass 
over, Mr. Sanford’s sketch of this reign sup- 
plies fully; and we must now turn to that of 
Charles, for the progress and continuation of 
the struggle which Clarendon has stamped 
with the name of the Great Rebellion, but 
which might with more accuracy of phrase 
be denominated the Great Remonstrance 
against the doctrine that men were made for 
kings. 

We confess never to have studied a narra- 
tive of Charles I’s reign which did not lead 
us to compassionate his hard lot,—in the first 
instance, for being called to sit on a throne 
at all; in the next, for inheriting such a 
throne as that of England in the seventeenth 
century. In a private station, he would have 
been a highly respectable, if not an exem- 
plary, member of society; and, after depart- 
ing this life, would have had a comely effigy 
in marble, kneeling opposite a marble Henri- 
etta, with their sons and daughters kneeling 
behind them decently and in order. But for 
a throne, Uharles was in many ways unfitted. 
Ill-fate seemed to dog his footsteps from the 
cradle to the scaffold. He was born on the 
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He was nearly six years old before he could 
stand or speak, his limbs being distorted and 
his mouth malformed; nor did he ever walk 
without difficulty, or speak without, a stam- 
mer. 
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“There is,” says Mr. Forster, “a complex- 
ional weakness imparted at birth which noth- 
ing will afterwards cure: and who shall say 
how far these physical defects carried also 
with them the moral weakness, the vacillation 
of purpose and obstinacy of irresolution, the 
insincerity and bad faith, which so largely 
helped to bring him to the scaffold ?” 


His prevailing fault in childhood seems to 
have been a perverse and obstinate temper; 
and the old Scottish lady, his nurse, used to 
affirm that he was of a very evil nature in his 
infancy. Yet, since the old lady herself may 
very possibly have been fractious, we do not 
insist on these rumors. One fact, however, is 
certain,—that his father did his utmost to 
render Charles pragmatical and self-opinion- 
ated, A lad deep in Coke upon Lyttleton, 
and trained to moot points of law, would 
grow up in all probability a dull man and a 
pedantic lawyer; but one trained in Bellar- 
mine, and the schoolmen must become either 
cunning or foolish beyond his years. Such, 
however, was the worshipful education which 
“ the wisest of kings” provided for his young 
Rehoboam. At the premature age of ten, 
Charles was so well “ crammed ” with polem- 
ical lore, that he held a public disputation 
in theology, much to the delight of his “ dear 
dad” and a few divines who were present.. 
“Charles shall manage a point of controversy 
with you all,” said the king, a few years after 
this exhibition, to his chaplains: so that Eng- 
land’s heir promised to be a second Edward 
VI., only with a high-church instead of a low- 
church bias, 

This theological bent is the more to be re~ 
gretted, since it interfered, if Sir Philip War- 
wick may be credited, with natural tastes that 
might under proper guidance have been 
turned to good account. “ With any artist 
or good mechanic, traveller or scholar,” we- 
are told, “he would discourse freely ; and as. 
he was commonly improved by them, so. he 





day when the bodies of the brothers Gowrie, 
the contrivers or the victims of the darkest | 
and most mysterious plot even in the blood- | 


stained annals of Scotland, were ignomini- | 


ously exposed. His baptism was sudden, for , 


he was hardly expected to outlive the day. | 


often gave light to them in their own art or 
knowledge. For there were few gentlemen 
in the world that knew more: of useful, or 
necessary learning than this. prince did.” 
Though far inferior to his elder-brother Puince 
Henry both in intellect and in manly exer- 
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cises, Charles had his father to thank in great 
measure for the wrong direction of his mind. 
With Bacon for his guide in philosophy, and 
with the Marquis of Worcester’s help in me- 
chanical science, he might have become a 
second King Alfonso, and, letting his minis- 
ters govern, have added a name to the list 
of royal savans. That he was a liberal patron 
of artists, and an excellent judge of their 
works, is beyond all doubt. Perhaps the 
happiest moments of his life were spent in 
his gallery at Whitehall, in the company of 
Rubens and Vandyke, or discussing with 
Inigo Jones improvements for his palace and 
capital. In such intercourse, and amid his 
coins, antiques, and pictures, Charles merits 
our esteem and respect, as an ingenious gen- 
tleman and a man of exquisite taste. It was 
the hard condition twin-born with his great- 
ness that compelled him to forego these de- 
lights for (to him) the uncongenial task of 
government, the brawls of Henrietta’s French 
attendants, the imperious vanity of Henrietta 
herself, and the dangerous counsels of Buck- 
ingham. 

For some time after the rise of Bucking- 
ham the prince and the favorite were not on 
good terms, and Steenie held a higher place 
in the royal favor than “babie Charles.” 
On one occasion, in the presence of a great 
company, Buckingham is said to have defied 
his future sovereign in scurrilous and most 
insulting terms; on another, a dispute hav- 
ing arisen between them at tennis, he cried 
out to him : “ By God, it shall not be so ; nor 
shal] you not have it!” lifting up his racket 
at the same time in such a position that the 
prince exclaimed, “ What! my lord, I think 
you intend to strike me.” In comparison 
with such words or gestures, George IV.’s 
quarrel with Brummel was an ordinary tiff. 
On the authority of Raumer, Mr. Sanford 
surmises that Charles’s jealousy of the popu- 
larity of his sister, the electress-palatine, with 
the Puritans was the cause of his reconcilia- 
tion with Buckingham. Once cemented, 
their friendship was firm and unfortunate to 
éither party: to the prince, because Bucking- 
ham was as reckless in politics as he was prof- 
ligate in conduct; to the favorite, because 
the ill-will of the mation, which had not yet 
reached the king, centredon him. We must 
pass over all the circumstances of this un- 
lucky alliance,—the bootless errand to Mad- 
rid, Buckingham’s indecorous conduct during 
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his embassy to Paris, and the alternate cajol- 
ing and bullying of the unhappy old king; 
and direct attention solely to the time when 
it suited the heir to the throne and his fidus 
Achates to play the part of patriots, in order 
to escape from the consequences of their ill- 
behavior in Spain. For on this assumed pat- 
riotism more than one historian has founded 
the assertion that Charles was naturally well 
inclined to parliamentary government, and 
changed his mind only because his parlia- 
ments treated him with harshness and suspi- 
cion. Mr. Sanford has, in our opinion, 
clearly proved the fallacy of this assumption. 
His confutation of it will be best conveyed in 
his own language :— 

“ The first exclamation of Charles, on em- 
barking for England, was that he had duped 
the Spaniards; and he and his counsellor 
Buckingham now proceeded to play the same 
game with the English nation. Their object 
was to persuade the people that they had 
been grossly ill-treated by the Spanish court. 
Villiers was resolved that that court should be 
taught to estimate rightly his importance, and 
another time to tolerate insolence and ex- 
cesses in him which they would in no other 
nobleman ; and it was determined to employ 
the House of Commons as a tool to effect 
this purpose. The imprisoned members of 
the two sonal were released, and writs sent 
out for a new parliament. In this, Charles 
and Buckingham no longer denied the right 
of the Commons to treat of such matters as 
his marriage and the Spanish alliance, but 
compelled the king to solicit their advice, and 
promise the fullest disclosures of the nature 
of the negotiations.” 


There was one man alone who could and 
would inform the Commons of the real merits 
of the case: and since his disclosures would 
suit the purposes of neither Pylades nor 
Orestes, it was all-important to them to have 
that witness gagged. The Earl of Bristol, 
English plenipotentiary in Spain, on arriving 
in England, whither he had been directed to 
proceed from Madrid by slow stages, was for- 
bidden to take his seat in parliament, and 
ordered to remain a sort of state-prisoner in 
his country-house. For awhile this suppres- 
sio vert prospered; and since it was easy 
in that age to make England believe any evil 
of Spain, it was feigned and credited that 
Philip and his minister Olivarez, having failed 
in their attempts on the faith of the prince- 
wooer, had grossly insulted in his person and 
in Buckingham’s the majesty of England, and 
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that both the interests of religion and the 
dignity of the realm were involved in the 
quarrel. With garbled statements before 
them, with Bristol enforced to silence, with 


’ the prince and the favorite in the witness-box 


pledging their word to the facts, or rather 
the falsehoods, alleged, it was scarcely possi- 
ble for the Commons to be sceptical, or refrain 
from assenting to war with Spain. The old 
king read more shrewdly than either his son 
or his minion the consequences of such 
maneeuvres, One day, and that no distant 
one, he foresaw the truth would come out; 
and then Buckingham at least, whom Sir 
Edward. Coke now called the “ saviour of the 
nation,” would be as justly odious as he was 
now unjustly popular. Meanwhile the only 
gainers in this discreditable transaction were 
the deluded Commons themselves, Per- 
suaded, or, to speak properly, coérced, by his 
son and his minister, James professed him- 
self eager to redress all grievances, to refer 
to the advice of the Commons on all occa- 
sions, to waive his right divine, and become 
the people’s king. But though coérced, he 
was not convinced; and roundly told the 
duke and the prince that they would each of 
them rue the hour in which they set this 
stone rolling. “By God, Steenie,” he ex- 
claimed, in the bitterness of his soul, “ you 
are a fool, and will shortly repent this folly ; 
and will find that, in this fit of popularity, you 
are making arod with which you will be 
scourged yourself:” and then, turning in 
some anger to the prince, he told him that 
“he would live to have his bellyful of parlia- 
ments.” 

The Commons, though deluded: by misrep- 
resentation and by their own zeal against a 
marriage between the son of England and the 
daughter of the most Catholic king, were not 
forgetful either of the national interests or 
the character of the sovereign with whom 
they dealt. They preferred a war with Spain 
toa match with Spain; but, warned by his 
past extravagance, they did not place the 
sinews of war unconditionally in the king’s 
hands. They voted for the army and navy 
about £300,000; but saddled their vote with 
a condition that, in order to ensure its appli- 
cation to the purpose it was granted for, it 
should be paid into the hands of treasurers 
appointed by themselves. Their confidence, 
indeed, in the prince and Buckingham was 
short-lived; their ardor for fighting cooled 
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down; their sense of unredressed grievances 
revived, and Charles’s first parliament granted 
him but a seanty supply for a war to which 
its predecessors had hastily assented. By the 
king’s friends, at the time and since, this pe- 
nuriousness of the House has been often and 
severely censured. But such objectors forget 
that Charles was more set upon the war than 
his subjects were; that he had drawn them 
into it by a tissue of ex-parte statements, if 
not of actual falsehoods; and that they natu- 
rally resented the deception put upon them. 
It is a striking commentary on the hollowness 
of his popularity towards the end of his 
father’s reign, that though he had some qual 
ities suited.to the times in which he lived, 
and to the spirit of the people he was to rule, 
he does not appear to have enjoyed for a mo- 
ment after his accession his subjects’ affection. 
His serious deportment, his freedom from li- 
centiousness, and a sense of religion probably 
unaffected, would have won for him the re- 
spect, if not the love, of the Puritans, had not 
their attraction to him been enfeebled by dis- 
trust of his sincerity, and their abhorrence of 
his principal friend and counsellor. 

Mr. Sanford’s observations on the position 
of Charles at the opening of his reign are 
equally just and well expressed. He says :— 


“What has been said of the conduct of 
Charles as Prince of Wales, will sufficientl 
prove that he ascended the throne with a full 
nowledge of the increased power and of the 
deeply-rooted feelings of the Commons. 
Never was there a plea more completely un- 
founded in fact than that which has been often 
advanced in behalf of this prince, that he 
only innocently employed the prerogatives 
which had been exercised without dispute by 
his predecessors. It has been seen that some 
years before. he was a leading adviser of the 
Crown in its attempts to crush the freedom 
of debate in parliament; and afterwards, to 
serve his own purposes, courted the popular ° 
power, and turned it with irresistible force 
against the policy of the reigning sovereign. 
No attempt was ever made on the part of the 
Commons, during these vacillations of the 
“opts either to avert his anger or conciliate 

is good-will by concessions. It was Charles 
who accommodated himself to their wishes, 
and by seeming to approve of their well- 
known opinions both in Church-and State, 
secured their support to his side in their con- 
test with his father. If, on his exchangin 
the position of Prince of Wales for that o 
king, he chose to ignore the whole of his 
previous conciliatory demeanor, and to assume 
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the character of a prince de jure, who was 
entitled to demand liberal contributions from 
his subjects, without deigning for a moment 
to consider their alleged grievances, is blame 
to be cast on the House of Commons for re- 
fusing to acquiesce in this quiet repudiation 
of previous moral engagements, and for as- 
certaining definitely, at the very commence- 
ment of his reign, the footing on which they 
were to stand with their new sovereign ? 
Charles was no inexperienced youth, fresh to 
the cares of state, towards whom the exercise 
of a generous forbearance might be wise, 
though in no case imperative. He was one 
with whom the Commons had been brought 
recently into intimate connection, on certain 
definite grounds of common action; and by 
ersevering in the policy thus sanctioned by 
is support, they only gave him credit in 
ublic tor that sincerity of character which 
is advocates have somewhat hastily accused 
them of publicly denying to him at the outset 
of his reign.” 


¢ 

It would be rash to affirm that at the out- 
set of his career, and at an age when the 
pleasures rather than the cares of royalty are 
paramount, Charles had formed any regular 
design of ruling independently of his Parlia- 
ment. It would be still more rash to assume 
that he deliberately plotted against the liber- 
ties of his subjects. Yet there is ample proof 
that he had largely imbibed his father’s the- 
ory of monarchy, and had determined even 
thus early that prerogative in his hands should 
moult no feather. The objects of his boyish 
studies, the casuists and the schoolmen, would 
confirm him in the belief of his right divine; 
and his bishops and chaplains would gene- 
rally encourage him in the delusion that what- 
ever Cesar claimed should be rendered to 
Cesar. And if he looked abroad, he would 
see much to induce him to think that the 
time was come for the decline of parliaments 
and the rise of monarchies. Arragon and 
* the Castiles a hundred years before had en- 
joyed and abused immunities larger and more 
systematic than any hitherto inscribed in the 
statute-book of England. Yet these immu- 
nities had yielded to the arts or the arms of 
Charles V. and Philip II; and in the seyen- 
teenth century, the most Catholic king em- 
ployed his cortes to register his acts and to 
apportion the taxes, but consulted with them 
on no material question of waror peace. The 
parliaments of France were still remote from 
the degradation which in the next century 
awaited them; but they were already on the 
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decline; and if the king, the nobles, and the 
church were tolerably harmonious with one 
another, the voice of the popular representa- 
tion was either not uplifted or unheeded. We 
are inclined to think, however, that Charles 
at a later period of his reign proposed to 
himself the example of the Spanish monarch. 
Brief as his visit was to Madrid, he had seen 
enough there to convince him that a kind of 
divinity did indeed hedge an absolute king. 
He would see the opulence of a court en- 
riched by the gold of the Indies, though he 
did not see the poverty of the Spanish peas 
ants and artisans. He would behold on all 
sides a stately and picturesque ceremonial 
ascending by just degrees to the crown, yet 
not disdaining to fold in its embrace all who 
boasted the sangre azul, the Gothic lymph 
free from all Jewish or Moorish taint. He 
would mark the almost boundless power, 
pomp, and circumstance of a church which 
set its heel on all dissent, and had trodden 
out every spark of reformation. His northern 
senses might shrink from the savage joys of 
the bull-fight ; but they would be gratified by 
the spectacles of the only theatre in Europe 
that possessed dramatic poets rivalling those 
of England. The friend of Rubens and the 
patron of Inigo Jones and Vandyke would 
gaze with legitimate raptures upon the galle- 
ries and the palaces of the Spanish capital; 
and since in Spain the arts ministered to the 
court or the church alone, the princely con- 
noisseur might not unnaturally associate their 
triumphs with unrestricted power and unques- 
tioned faith. His wounded pride might urge 
him to war with Spain, without abating his 
esteem for her stately civilization; nor can it 
have been mere accident that, during the first 
fifteen years of his reign, he so often essayed 
to tread in the steps of Philip II. or his impe- 
rial father. They had destroyed the power 
of the cortes by interfering with the freedom 
of debate, by insisting that supplies should be 
voted independent of the redress of grievances, 
by fining and imprisoning unruly members, 
by a rigid censorship of the press, and by de- 
claring royal proclamations to be of equal 
authority with acts of parliament. The points 
of resemblance between what had been ef- 
fected in Spain and what was attempted in 
England with the view of curbing the liberty 
of the nation might be easily increased; but 
those which we have noted will be sufficient 
to warrant the probability that his visit to 
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Madrid furnished more than one subject of 
meditation to the prerogative-loving Stuart. 

Of the various chapters in Mr. Sanford’s 
book, we have read with the most satisfaction 
that entitled “Puritanism: Religious and 
Social.” It is well informed with knowledge 
and well written; but these are common pro- 
perties of the volume before us. This section 
of it, however, is conceived with a discrimina- 
tion by no means general in works treating 
of the Puritans. Under that title are often 
comprehended sects holding the must oppo- 
site or the most extravagant opinions in reli- 
gion and even in morals—staid, sober, and 
commonplace country gentlemen, who in our 
day would quietly attend their parish-church, 
and as soon enter a theatre as a Ranter’s 
meeting-house, being mixed up in the fancy 
of some persons with Fifth-Monarchy men 
shouting for King Jesus, with dreamers of 
dreams and seers of visions, and with exposi- 
tors of the letter of the Scriptures, who would 
now be sent with all speed to preach in Bed- 
lam. The fact is just the reverse; and the 
Puritans in the main, as Mr. Sanford states, 
represented in the seventeenth century that 
good sense, sobriety, and earnest, though 
perhaps somewhat formal, morality which have 
in all periods characterized the middle classes 
of this country. That on the margin of Puri- 
tanism proper moved or inhabited many en- 
thusiastic races—Anabaptists, Quakers, Mil- 
lennarians—we do not deny. The frontiers 
of: the Church of Rome itself were at all 
times occupied by fierce ascetics, and a Sun- 
day walk in London would disclose at this 
hour nearly as much sectarian eccentricity as 
the age of Charles or Cromwell. The greater 
extravagance of language or demeanor preva- 
lent in their time was in some measure owing 
to the spirit of resistance which the rigor of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and the intervention 
the civil magistrate in matters of religion 
aroused in a people determined to assert their 
Christiay liberty. They who accuse the Puri- 
tans of pharisaical strictness in their speech 
and observances, forget two important points 
in their circumstances, The generation be- 
fore had seen the balance trembling. between 
Romanism and Protestantism. They had 
seen or heard of the court of England putting 
on black for the Bartholomew massacre ; they 
had helped to kindle the beacons, and donned 
unusual harness at the approach, of the ar- 
mada; they had listened with bated breath 
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and eager eyes to the authentic tidings or the 
accumulating rumors of the November plot. 
Gray-haired men who deplored Laud’s inno- 
vations were entering on manhood at a ‘time 
when almost every year revealed a frésh con- 
spiracy against Elizabeth’s life; and the centre 
or the object of these conspiracies was a popish 
queen, the next heir to Elizabeth’s throne. 
At such a period as this, had toleration been 
known, it would have appeared as second only 
to treason; and Macbeth’s extenuation of his 
“fury” might have been repeated even by 
men generally moderate and humane,— 

“Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and 

furious, 

Loyal and neutral, in a moment? ” 

Secondly, as Mr. Sanford has justly argued, 
the possession of the Bible was in the seven- 
teenth century a comparative novelty; and the 
sacred volume stood nearly alone as the li- 
brary of the people. From its pages all but 
the learned by profession derived most of 
their historical knowledge, much of their law, 
their theory and practice of morals, their rude 
conceptions of other lands and other manners. 
It was the handbook and encyclopedia of 
two-thirds of the households of England : its 
simple yet fervid language touched as with 
coals of fire the lips of eloquent men, and fed 
or inflamed the spirits of the imaginative. 
Mr. Sanford states so forcibly the causes of 
the “ scripturalism ” of the Puritans, that we 
must again borrow from his pages :— 


“ Drawn by the absorbing conviction of a 
Divine presence within its pages, the Puritan 
threw himself into all the events and argu- 
ments of the Bible, in an eagerness of reali- 
zation to which his spiritual communings only 
lent additional strength. It has been ob- 
served that there is nothing which the whole 
Bible breathes forth more certainly than a 
true, because a high-toned, common sense. 
Those who read or are told of the enthusiasm 
of the Puritans, often express wonder at the 
strong, practical sagacity which formed so in- 
disputable a feature of their character. They 
cannot understand how the man who could 
discourse for the hour together on Israel and 
Amalek, and seemed to regard English affairs 
through a cloud of Jewish national animosi- 
ties ; who prayed on strange and unconven- 
tional occasions, in language neither tempered 
nor rational ; who interposed in political dis- 
cussions the embarrassing question, whether 
God had not delivered the ‘man of blood’ 
into their hands as a providential ‘ beckoning’ 
to ‘cleanse the earth of blood;’ and who 
drew his similes in writing and speaking from 
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the Old and New Testaments instead of the 
classics,—could have performed the works of 
high, practical statesmanship achieved by the 
Puritan councillors and tae of England. 
They forget that the Bible came to the Puri- 
tan of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries with all the attractions of a newly-recov- 
ered and still-disputed treasure, and sank into 
his mind with the depth of personally realized 
convictions. Its phraseology had not then 
become superficially conventional among pro- 
fessing believers,—a traditional dialect, of 
which the etymology had perished. It was 
used frequently, because it seemed to be so fre- 
quently required, as the naturally suggested 
expression or illustration of human action. It 
was. because he felt a necessary and momen- 
tous connection between the words of Scrip- 
ture and his own situation, that the Puritan 
employed them so often. If he carried this 
habit to excess, he was not, perhaps, on the 
who.e, more tiresome than our modern con- 
versational echoes of the popular writers of the 
day. Familiar wi:h and realizing every part 
of the Bible, and drinking in its whole spir t, 
i is not strange that, with partial misappre- 
hensions and occasional delusions from partic- 
ular passages, the highest and noblest minds 
among the Puritans did imbibe, not merely 
the great enthusiasms which it expresses and 
inculcates, but also the strong, practical sagac- 
ity and broad right-mindedness of which it is 
the emphatic teacher. So, notwithstanding 
an excessive tendency to think and speak of 
Gideon and David, the Puritan actually man- 
aged to govern England better than the House 
of Stuart fresh from the worldly-wise schoo. 
of Catherine de Medicis.” 


pect of Puritanism in its social relations, 
which cannot be approached by any modern 
writer without great self-distrust. The spell 
of a magician has been cast over this portion 
of our subject; and he must have extraordi- 
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entitled to on this score. Has our author 
forgotten the incalculable influence of Hudi- 
bras even now, when Butler’s satire is read by 
comparatively few? As a whole, this extra- 
ordinary poem has become obsolete: not so 
the impression which it made for a century at 
least after it appeared, and which it has trans- 
mitted to a late posterity. Many of Butler’s 
couplets have passed into proverbs and house- 
hold words; many artists have with more or 
less success embodied the figures of the Pres- 
byterian Ralph, justice of the peace, and of 
the Independent ; and the impression remains, 
—sedet, and perhaps we may say, diuque se- 
debit,—that the Puritans (and under that title 
are. included all who were not Churchmen) 
were a cour, sombre, eccentric, and dismal 
race; short of hair, long of visage, sad-colored 
in attire, judaical in their ceremonies, and 
speaking in a biblical dialect on the most sol- 
emn or the most trivial themes. And into the 
main current of Butler’s satire there poured 
almost countless tributary streams. Fuller 
and Jeremy Taylor have denounced the peev- 
ishness of the Puritans; South has lashed 
them with his cutting irony almost in the same 
breath with which he deplores the profligacy 
of the orthodox court of the second Charles, 
Butler, inaeed, alone drew the bow of Ulysses; 


‘but there was a host of lesser archers all 


shooting at the same mark. Scarcely a song 
or satire was highly popular after the Restor- 
ation that did not contain some special jest 


| or fling at the precisians ; and even the graver 
Mr. Sanford remarks, that “ there is an as- | 


pens of Cowley and Addison did not disdain 
“such small deer.” at may be fancy, yet we 
think that we can trace even to the days of 
Cowper, an inclination in the public to regard 
Puritanism as a fitting subject of ridicule. A 
train of banter was accordingly laid very 


nary confidence in his own powers who (what-| nearly to Scott’s time; and although he un- 
ever the strength of his arguments) can hope ' doubtedly produced many original, and revived 


to remove completely the entrancing delusion. 
The Cavalier and Roundhead of Sir Walter 
Scott’s romances will probably always remain 
too jifelike and striking portraitures not to 
be received by the majority of readers as faith- 
ful reproductions of the originals.” We can- 
not afford space for the rest of a striking pas- 
sage on the difficulty of painting after Scott 
the Sir Henry Lees, the Poundtexts and Bur- 
leys of the Great Rebellion. But we think 
that Mr. Sanford has saddled Sir Walter with 
rather more responsibility than he is justly 





many forgotten portraits of the Roundheads, 
he can hardly be made singly accountable for 
the mirth or acrimony poured upgn their 
heads. Mr. Sanford’s defence, or rather his 
portraiture, of the Puritans, is, however, more 
successful than his reasons for thinking them 
difficult at this hour to represent. He quotes 
Lucy Hutchinson—and there can be no better 
voucher—for their real merits, and the gross 
caricatures which stand in the place of the 
originals. We think that he might have 
strengthened his case by appending to the 
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account of Colonel Hutchinson’s manly pur- 
suits and refined studies a sketch of the breed- 
ing and avocations of John Hampden. 

It is remarkable that even satire is dumb 
in the presence of this great man. Malevo- 
lence, which scrupled not in defiance of the 
clearest proofs to call Sir John Fliot an 
assassin, found no vulnerable point in Hamp- 
den’s coat. Had there been room for censure 
or ridicule, we may be sure that the priestly 
or poetical champions of King Charles would 
have punctually performed their office. Foi- 
bles would have been magnified into crimes, 
and the slightest departure from the conven- 
tional ways or speech of men have furnished 
topics for laughter. But, unluckily for those 
who delighted in doggrel or raked for filth in 
the kennels of calumny, the morals and man- 
ners of Hampden were unexceptionable even 
in the eyes of those who would fain have set 
him beside Prynne and Bastwick in the pil- 
lory, and consigned him with Eliot to the 
dungeons of’ the Tower: yet if Hampden 
towered above his class in virtue social and 
domestic, he doubtless reflected in some 
measure its qualities in the broad and pol- 
ished mirror of his own. Indeed, if we throw 
aside the mere accidents of the time,—which 
are many of them absurd or grotesque merely 
because they are strange to our eyes, and 
which, it may be added, are a hundredfold 
less grotesque or absurd than the manners 
prescribed by Chesterfield, or the follies sat- 
irized by Steele and Addison,—and consider 
merely the essential features of the Puritans, 
we shall detect in them a much closer affinity 
to the manners of good society in our own 
day than will be found in the demeanor of 
the Cavaliers. The portraits, literature, and 
traditions of the seventeenth century, all 
attest the garb of these “ champions of the 
good cause” to have been costly, fanciful, and 
even gawdy. Their tailors, bootmakers, jew- 
ellers, and sword-cutlers must, if their bills 
were paid, have had a good time of it; yet 
if Hall, Donne, or Ben Jonson write with 
authority, many a ruffler who followed Rupert 
across country without fear, would have walked 
with dread in the piping times of peace from 
his lodgings in Feet Street to his ordinary 
in Cheap, or to the theatre on Bankside. 
Cromwell's buff-coats and bandaliers might 
be bad ; but a worse thing was the buff-jerkin 
that might dart out upon the insolvent Royal- 
ist from the corners of a dozen streets. 
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Many a broad acre was mortgaged, not only 
for the king’s need, but for 'the silks; velvets, 
plumes, and gilt spurs of these curled dar- 
lings of the nation. Again, unless their 
songs belie them, they swore as terribly as 
our armies in Flanders, drank as deep as the 
gallants who brought Michael Cassio into 
trouble ; and were equally notorious for their 
inconstant loves and their constant duels. 
The wiser and better champions of the king 
deplored the general license of their follow- 
ers, and sometimes even despaired of a cause 
which was so supported. A contemporary 
Royalist, quoted by Mr. Sanford, thus de- 
scribes the Cavalier army: “ Never any good 
undertaking had so many unworthy attend- 
ants, such horrid blasphemers and wicked 
wretches, as ours hath had. I quake to 
think, much more to speak, what mine ears 
have heard from some of their lips; but to 
discover them is not my present business, 
A day may come when the world may see 
that we who adhere to the king for conscience’ 
sake have as truly hated the profaneness and 
vileness of our own men as we have done the 
disloyalty and rebellion of the enemy... . 
We have those that seem to hate religion as 
much as the rebels do loyalty, yea that make 
religion a work of rebellion, even as they on 
the other side do make rebellion a work of 
religion.” Of course we do not imagirie the 
king’s party to have been entirely composed 
of Clevelands and Gorings: in all nations, 
and indeed in all schisms and"parties of a na- 
tion not utterly degraded, there are many 
“who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 
But innumerable vouchers prove that the fol- 
lowers of Charles, either from inclination, a 
spirit of opposition, or imitation, indulged in 
license which we should now regard as vul- 
gar; that his court, though decent and tem- 
perate when compared with his father’s, was 
far behind either modern decorum or the 
sobriety of the Lord Protector’s household ; 
and: that the Brokes and Falklands, and all 
who resembled in their carriage or tastes the 
gentleman of to-day, found themselves quite 
out of place at Oxford or Whitehall. 

The Puritans, on the other hand, were 
plain in their attire, earnest of speech, as be- 
comes men to whom even ordinary life is 
charged with duty and’ responsibility, and 
who generally felt themselves to be, in Mil- 
ton’s pregnant phrase, “ever in their great 
Taskmaster’s eye.” Yet our dress is plainer 
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than theirs, our locks are generally much 
shorter ; and though our ordinary conversa- 
tion be not, like theirs, shot through with 
lines of biblical dialect, we. shun, like them, 
in our daily intercourse the loud oaths and 
the potations pottle-deep of the Cavaliers. 
In the general laxity of practice, or at least 
profession, among the king’s party, there was 
doubtless a spirit of bravado. Mr. Sanford 
admits, and we Cordially believe, that party 
to have comprised many estimable men whose 
morals were as unimpeachable as Cromwell’s 
or Hampden’s. We will even go a step fur- 
ther, and concede that many of them in- 
dulged in excesses which their principles and 
good taste disapproved, or professed to in- 
dulge in what they really abstained from. 
We can allow also that the Puritan camp 
contained many false professors; men who, 
like Anthony Forster in Kenilworth, lighted 
the fagots in Queen Mary’s days, and groaned 
and beat their breasts in Elizabeth’s under 
the ministry of Master Maultext. But it was 
the infelicity of the Cavaliers at that period 
to assume themselves to be the “ gentlemen 
of England.” They could not touch pitch 
without being defiled. They could not, they 
argued, resemble their straight-laced oppo- 
nents in any particular of life and conversa- 
tion without tarnishing their own escutcheons ; 
they pretended to vices which they did not 
practice, solely to shun the imputation of un- 
fashionable virtues. Many an honest Cavalier, 
who eschewed sherris-sack, sang tipsy songs ; 
many a faithful husband boasted of his in- 
trigues ; and many who never entered a gam- 
ing-house were adepts in dicers’ slang. It is 
the peculiar unhappiness of revolutionary 
times, when men necessarily act in masses, 
that the strong obtain unusual power over the 
weak. In 1792, the example of Mirabeau 
broke up many a strong constitution ; men of 
lively emotions affected ‘the imperturbeble 
demeanor of Robespierre or St. Just; and 
many who would swoon when they did look 
on blood, talked in their clubs or from the 
tribune like Marat. 

But we must return from the parties in 
collision to the principal actors on the scene. 
It will be less necessary to dwell on the his- 
tory of Charles than on that of the antece- 
dents of his reign; for whoever knows any 
thing of English history is acquainted with 
his repeated attempts to obtain supplies from 
his parliaments without redressing the griev- 
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ances of the people, with his arbitrary levy- 
ing of moneys by loans and benovolenees, his 
tampering with elections, his imprisonment of 
refractory members, the fate of Eliot, the 
pillorying of Prynne, the disgrace of England 
in its.foreign relations, and with the series of 
violent aggressions or false .concessions that 
finally broke the patience of his subjects, and 
led to the Long Parliament. 

For fifteen years,—and the time, as indi- 
cating the patience of the Commons, should 
be noted,—Charles essayed every art to 
render himself absolute, which his father’s 
lessons, the examples of continental sove- 
reigns, or his own experience, recommended, 
He played his game adroitly; and that he 
failed in it was owing to no want of skill, but 
to want of money and an army. It is impos- 
sible, indeed, to conceive Britain under the 
Stuarts to have become like France or Spain 
under the Bourbons or Philip IV.; yet with 
an army devoted to him, and a revenue un- 
controlled by Parliament, Charles might have 
postponed to another generation the Great 
Rebellion. It was otherwise ordered ; a more 
destructive and angry revolution, such as 
would inevitably have followed a longer en- 
durance of misrule, was averted, and the 
Long Parliament met. Mr. Sanford has ju- 
diciously ushered in his account of its pro- 
ceedings by short sketches of the great lead- 
ers; nor will any portion of his book be read 
with more interest than those pages of it 
which exhibit the personal lineaments of Pym, 
Hampden, Falkland, and Hyde. 

It has been often remarked, that the emi- 
nent men who figured in the first French 
Revolution were, with few exceptions, trained 
by early circumstances to unsettle and pull 
down the existing order of things. They 
were either men of broken or greatly im- 
paired fortunes, or men who had their for- 
tunes to make. Neither insolvents nor aspir- 
ants, if they happen to be born with active 
or acrid temperaments, are prone to rest con- 
tent with such ready-made goods as the gods 
provide for them, more especially in a country 
where nearly every avenue of distinction in 
church, camp, or official life, was closed to all 
not noble by birth. Moreover, a very con- 
siderable proportion of the French revolu- 
tionists were advocates by profession; and if 
the law does not injure men’s tempers, it 
sharpens their wits. Nor was this all, «Not 


only had most of these shrewd and shrill 
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talkers their bread to earn, but many of them 
had become enamored of some political the- 
ory, either a corollary from Rousseau’s Con- 
trat Social, or a practical inference from the 
American Revolution. Here, then, what with 
keen appetites and as keen aspirations, was a 
band of engineers ready and willing to hoist 
with their own petard the whole fabric of 
church and state,—of the state, which could 
neither rule nor govern any longer; of a 
chureh in which even its own paid ministers 
disbelieved. But none of these features pre- 
sent themselves in the Parliament of 1640. 
The movement party was not composed of 
men in debt, of men eager to break the chains 
of rank, or of men profoundly convinced that 
religion was an imposture. On the contrary, 
the Lower House had never before contained 
80 efficient a representation of the property, 
the intelligence, the sound morals, or the 
sterling piety of the English people. The 
counties sent up to Westminster their best 
blood; men of large estates, of ancient line- 
age, whose ancestors had inscribed their names 
on the roll of Battle Abbey, or had been 
nobles before the Norman Conquest. Law- 
yers there were in large measure in that as- 
sembly, but of a different stamp from the ad- 
vocates of the tiers-ctat; lawyers who had 
bearded the royal judges and the Star-Cham- 
ber, whom office and pensions could not 
allure, whom fines and imprisonments could 
not intimidate, and who nevertheless were as 
much opposed to rash innovation as to illegal 
prerogative. And besides the professional 
wearers of the long robe, there were many 
sound lawyers, or in the Roman phrase juris- 
consults, who had administered in their native 
shires and hereditary neighborhoods, without 
fee or reward, the common law of England 
as justices of the peace and quorum. Learn- 
ing also had its fitting representatives in an 
assemblage where Selden and Falkland and 
D’Ewes sat conspicuous; nor, although Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century had few 
claims to be reckoned among military pow- 
ers, was the sword entirely postponed to the 
interests of the gown. Imperfectly as the 
country at large was then represented, and 
potent as the Crown was, even at the eleventh 
hour, in affecting the returns, it may be 
doubted whether the English people ever 
sent up to St. Stephen’s a body of men more 
fully instructed in their duty to the electors, 
or more steadfastly resolved to perform it. 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 185 
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When the Long Parliament set to work; it 
must be owned that its members lost little 
time in doing the work in hand. Now at 
length they were fairly confronted with the 
monarchy and its accumulated abuses. Now 
the axe was laid to the root, and the fan set 
to winnow the heap. The time for trust, pa- 
tience, and doubt was past: the time for re- 
moving idols and cutting down unclean groves 
was come. The king with whom they were 
to deal possessed neither the martial renown 
of the Plantagenets nor the civil vigor of the 
Tudors. As a nobleman of high estate, or as 
a private gentleman of fortune, Charles would 
have passed to the grave with the character 
of a good head of a household, an accom- 
plished judge of art, a keen sportsman, a 
staunch supporter of the powers that be, and 
a tolerable justice of the peace in all cases 
not affecting the game-laws or the dissenters. 
But of royal qualities he had absolutely none, 
unless we admit the doctrine of his pedantic 
father, that craft was a kingly virtue. That 
he undoubtedly possessed in full measure; 
but it was a quality as far removed from the 
policy of a Richelieu or a Charles V., as a 
Birmingham button is from a good sovereign. 
It was such craft as popular rumor ascribes to 
the worser limbs of the law; craft as devoid 
of real sagacity as of honesty; craft which 
his grandmother Mary, or his remoter ances- 
tor the Red Tod, would have beheld with a 
sigh ora smile. But neither James III. of 
Scotland nor the adroit pupil of the Duke or 
Cardinal of Guise could have baffled such an 
opposition to misgovernment as was now 
thoroughly awakened in England. The 
Commons had long felt their power: they 
now knew how to wield it. Hitherto one of 
their most formidable impediments was trust 
in the king. That impediment had vanished 
forever. It was folly, or rather. treason, to 
the great cause at stake to put faith in one 
who had neutralized, by an act second only 
to forgery, the Petition of Rights; and who 


| had violated the privileges of Parliament by 


imprisoning its members for the crime of free 
speech. Nor as regarded the Upper House, 
or that section of it which occupied the epis- 
copal bench, was their course less clear. The 
lay lords in the Great Chamber were all of 
them Englishmen,—not, like so, many mem- 
bers in the Plantagenet parliaments, aliens 
by birth and intruders in the island; and 
were many of them as eager for reform of 
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abuses as Pym and Hampden themselves. 
The king’s demeanor, mostly cold and dis- 
courteous, had estranged many of the peers 
whom the times alone had but slightly 
stirred ; the queen’s levity and arrogance had 
disgusted others ; and hardly ten sat in the 
tapestried chamber to whom Strafford, the 
king’s right hand, was not personally odious. 
The spiritual lords were almost to a wig ob- 
noxious: they had played into Laud’s hands ; 
they had copied his mummeries; they had 
thrown pious men into gaol; they had 
brought simple and learned to the pillory or 
the block ; they had resisted every movement 
m advance ; they had striven to render the 
church as imperative as the pope. There 
were few to say God bless them; there were 
hundreds who could point to limbs crippled 
by fetters, to scars left by the hangman, to 
families beggared by fines, to brothers and 
sons pining in exile, and to numberless scoffs 
which patient merit from the unworthy takes. 
The stage, though not clear, was awaiting the 
drop-scene; the eleventh hour had struck; 
and neither profession would any longer avail 
the secret, nor penitence the’ avowed enemies 
of liberty. In the first session of the Long 
Parliament Strafford and Laud were im- 
peached and imprisoned. The one attainted 
by bill was swiftly executed; the other was 
reserved for a later but similar doom. Lord- 
keeper Finch fled to Holland; Secretary 
Windebank to France. All the officials of 
the Crown,—the judges who had pronounced 
sentence against Hampden, the sheriffs who 
had distrained for ship-money, the underlings 
of the customs who had levied tonnage and 
poundage,—were summoned to answer for 
their conduct. The Star-Chamber, the Court 
of Wards, the Earl Marshal’s Court, the 
Council of York, were all abolished. The 
prison-doors were thrown open; fines were 
remitted; Bastwick and Prynne, and other 
less illustrious victims of Laud’s tyranny, 
were conducted in triumph through the 
shouting capital; and the king, almost soli- 
tary in his palace at Whitehall, gazed upon 
the sweeping current below him abashed, yet 
not made wiser. He could no longer dis- 
solve Parliament by the breath of his lips ; 
no Black Rod was hardy enough to carry his 
messages to that stern and wakeful House: 
his feudal privileges were swept away; his 
judges could not be removed by his word ; 
and even if the present parliament were to 
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consent to its own dissolution, the writs for 
its suecessor must be issued at least once in 
every three years. 

In the chapter of his work entitled “Par 
mentary Royalism,” Mr. Sanford deals with a 
crisis common to all revolutionary eras—the 
moment when re-action commences. Its an 
rival will be accelerated or retarded according 
to the temper of the assembly or the nation 
which is revising its institutions; and since 
the English people has always been remarka- 
ble for the conservative spirit and the caution 
it displays on such occasions, it excites no 
surprise that the long Parliament soon began 
to relax its speed in the work of reform. 
The grievances which had either sprung up 
under the Stuart dynasty, or had been in 
herited by them from the Tudors, were so 
alien from the letter and spirit of the const 
tution, as well as so palpable in their effects 
both on the property and the liberty of the 
subject, that there was a general consent on 
the part of the Commons to sweep them 
away. For this end, Hyde and Falkland were 
as energetic and resolved as Pym and Hamp 
den. Neither in dealing with the imputed 
treasons of the Earl of Strafford was there 
much diversity of opinion. The deputy of 
Ireland and the ex-president of the council of 
the North had made himself both politically 
and personally obnoxious; even the court- 
party feared and resented his pride and re- 
serve; while every section among the re- 
formers beheld in him the arch foe of liberty. 
Neither was there any serious disunion on the 
question of rendering Parliaments triennial, 
or in depriving the Crown of the power which 
it had so flagrantly abused of summarily dis- 
solving the great council of the nation. But 
when the forest of abuses, with all its tangled 
underwood, had been once cleared away, and 
the Commons had wrested from Charles the 
implement of sudden dissolution, there came 
over the minds of many, a spirit of alarm and 
distrust in progress, a disposition to pause, a 
dread lest the people should become even 
more formidable than the king had lately 
been, and the word “ finality” was at first 
whispered, and soon openly pronounced, on 
the benches of both Upper and Lower House. 
“The king has been disarmed,” it was urged 
not unplausibly ; “ the voice of the people has 
shaken the cedars of Lebanon; the immuni- 
ties extorted from John and the third Henry, 
and acknowledged by the charters of their 
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successors, have been regained ; and the rep- 
resentatives of the nation once again stand on 
the ancient ways, and look before and after 
with the clear vision of experience. All be- 
yond is a trackless region, which another 
generation may explore: sufficient for the 
day is the work that has been so happily and 
unanimously done.” The different motives 
creating and organizing this parliamentary re- 
action are examined by Mr. Sanford with 
great knowledge and ability, and he invests 
the question with personal interest by his 
sketches of the leading aavocates for finality. 


That many thoughtful and well-meaning men | 


now recoiled from the “ onward movement,” 
is no less certain than that personal jealousy, 
disappointed ambition, and constitutional tim- 
‘dity swelled the ranks of the re-actionists. 
There is a youth, a manhood, and a senescence 
in all revolutions, At first many run; but 
after awhile few strive for the mastery. 
Either their vigor is exhausted, or they can- 
not brook the superior speed and bottom of 
their rivals. To this order Strafford himself 
had belonged: he endured not the rising 
popularity of his former friend and’ school- 
fellow, Pym, and turned a jaundiced eye upon 
the renown of the martyr of liberty, Eliot. 
He accepted, or rather he arrogated to him- 
self, the leaderShip of the Royalists, because 
he could not stand alone as chief of the “ pro- 
gressistas.” With such men, though with far 
inferior blame, must be ranked Hyde and 
Falkland in England, and Hamilton and 
Montrose in Scotland. They could not add 
to their faith, patience, and condoned the 
errors of the king because they could not 
stomach equality with the king’s opponents. 
Doubtless at the opposite extreme were men 
as thoughtful and well-intentioned as these 
laggards in the race,—men who, in Mr. San- 
ford’s words, “ require the immediate realiza- 
tion of not only the spirit but the letter of their 
demands as the sine gud non of an accom- 
modation.” Itis the province of the historian, 
who sees the end from the beginning by vir- 
tue of his positioa in respect of time, to de- 
termine whether the confident Peter or the 
doubting Thomas were the more sagacious. 
As Mr. Sanford’s account of the formation 
of the new Royalist party is too long for us 
to extract, and too important to be passed 
over in silence, we must offer it in an abridged 
form to our readers. At its head, were Falk- 


land, Hyde, and Culpeper, each of whom had, 
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in 1640, been strenuous opponents of the 
court. Symptoms of secession from the lib- 
eral benches had indeed displayed themselves 
in the former session; but it was not until 
after Parliament met in October, 1641, that a 
continuous and concerted policy becomes visi 
ble, and that the same names appear steadily 
enrolled in the front of re-action. The leaders, 
and the majority of the rank and file which 
seceded with them, had no scruples as to their 
course onward so long as special grievances 
only were to beremoved. Hyde had assailed 
the Council of York; Falkland had voted for 
the exclusion of bishops from the Upper 
House; all had consented to or clamored for 
Strafford’s execution and Laud’s impeach- 
ment; for displacing the judges who had sen- 
tenced Hampden, for fining the sheriffs who 
had distrained for ship-money, and for the act 
which, in direct violation of the constitution, 
made the consent of Parliament necessary to 
a prorogation or dissolution. But beyond 
this they did not or would not look. “They 
could not,” says Mr. Sanford excellently, ~ 
“conceive the idea of these grievances being 
so interwoven with the whole fabric of the 
royal government, and so identified with the 
spirit and character of the prince himself, 
that in removing them it would be impossible 
to avoid making far greater innovations in the 
existing state of things, and engendering in 
the king an unforgiving and aggressive ill- 
will; to guard against the effects of which, 
statesmen imbued with the most strictly con- 
stitutional ideas might be driven to the verge 
of revolution, if not beyond.” 

At such epochs as that of 1641, they who 
fancy themselves able, at a moment chosen by 
themselves, to say to the advancing waves 
“thus far and no farther,” reason as weakly 
as for the most part they act abortively. For 
either they should not have entered at all on 
the struggle, or they should not have faltered 
in it until old things had become new, and it 
had been rendered as impossible for the king 
to be in his turn the assailant of the constitu- 
tion, as for the pope to regain his ancient 
power in the English church. They should 
have quietly abandoned the constitution to its 
fate in ’39, or should have reconstructed it 
as in 88. For what arguments were valid 
against the monarchy in the spring of 1641, 
which were not equally so in the following au- 
tumn? Could any one in his conscience af- 


firm that the king was changed in his feelings 
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towards Parliament, as well as curbed in his 
prerogatives? Had the extinction of the 
Star-Chamber destroyed the queen’s influence, 
or that of the High-Commission Court con- 
verted Digby, Jermyn, and Finch into good 
citizens ? In revolutions, the children of the 
hour are not necessarily the children of light , 
and while the consistent supporters of ex- 
treme measures will often in the end prove to 
have exercised a sound discretion, the “mod- 
erate party,” as it is termed by waiters on 
Providence, or the double-minded and unsta- 
ble, will generally be found to have been not 
less hasty and passionate than vacillating and 
inconsistent. As it was with Lafayette, so it 
was with Hyde; as it fared with the Giron- 
dins, so it fared with Falkland and Culpeper : 
and so will it ever fare with the Reubens of 
revolution,—* unstable as water, they shall 
not excel.” 

As it was in the beginning, so it continued 
to the end of his reign; the king was always 
possessed by the unlucky notion that he could 
play with all parties to his own advantage. 
If he were checked in England, he might yet 
stalemate in Scotland; and if both his hered- 
itary kingdoms failed him, he could always 
checkmate with Ireland. We donot presume 
to tax Charles with the enormous crime of 
having stimulated the Irish rebellion ; nothing 
short of positive evidence can justify so grave 
an imputation against a prince otherwise so 
unfortunate. Yet, without inculpating the 
king, we may make allowance for contempo- 
rary suspicions. He was known to have re- 
ceived offers of assistance from the Catholics; 
the depositions against Strafford showed that 
the lord-deputy had proposed to meet the 
English reformers with an Irish army; and 
Charles himself aggravated these jealousies 
by offering to take the command in person 
of a force destined to repress the Irish in- 
surgents. The alarm on this occasion was 
not lessened by the knowledge that the 
king’s second visit to Scotland had been 
prompted by the hope that he might recover 
in Edinburgh the ground he had lost in Lon- 
don. If he were cognizant of the insurrec- 
tion in Ireland, he was as unfortunate as he 
was guilty; for nothing in the series of events 
or rumors tending to his final breach with 
Parliament, was of such fatal aspect to him as 
this: and if he were ignorant of the revolt, it 
may be set down among the prime infelicities 
of an ill-starred house, But the complicity or 
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innocence of Charles in all that relates to the 
Irish rebellion, would require a separate es- 
say ; and we must now notice briefly a meas- 
ure of the Lower House which hitherto has 
been very imperfectly understood, and very 
variously censured. 

If it be true that the world knows nothing 
of its greatest men, it is scarcely less true that 
it often undervalues, at least as regards pos- 
terity, its most useful servants. A generation 
ago, it would have been deemed paradoxical 
to assert that Baillie the Covenanter afforded 
more insight into the state of English politics 
two centuries since, than either Ludlow, Clar- 
endon, or May; and until D’Ewes’ Memoirs 
and Journals were accessible, the world re- 
mained in ignorance of many of the most 
material transactions in the Long Tarliament. 
To that assembly D’Ewes stood in the relation 
of Boswell to Johnson. His delight was to 
take notes and ferret out precedents: to any 
broad or general principles he was indifferent ; 
he had John Rugby’s fault of being “ peevish 
and given to prayer.” But for any departure 
from precedent D’Ewes had the sagacity of a 
slow-hound ; his memory for formularies and 
records was as portentous as Magliabechi’s for 
title-pages and editions; and woe was to an 
honorable member who in D’Ewes’ hearing 
quoted inaccurately an act of parliament, and 
threefold woe to him who adduced, not being 
well “up” in the subject, an order in council. 
To this D’Ewes in the first instance, and to 
the patience of those in the second who de- 
ciphered the blottings, crossings, and erasures 
in his Manuscript Journal of the Long Par- 
liament, we are indebted for nearly all our 
knowledge of the protest which, under the 
name of the Grand Remonstranée, the Com- 
mons laid at the foot of the throne, after 
tedious debate and recurring alarms, in De- 
cember, 1641. The history of this great state- 
paper is as curious as its contents are impor- 
tant. It has literally been for two centuries 
buried alive under dull and inert matter 
heaped up in Rushworth’s ponderous folios, 
with scarcely a stone or letter to mark the 
place of its interment; and what is yet worse, 
buried with a bad name. Its concealment, 
hitherto, is owing to the dull and dreary mat- 
ter that surrounds it in the Rushworthian 
cemetery, and to the disingenuousness of 
Clarendon, whose interest it waz to misrepre- 
sent its character. “Clarendon,” says Mr. 
Forster, “ was too near the time of the Re- 
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monstrance when he wrote, and had played 
too eager a part in the attempt to obstruct 
and prevent its publication to the people, not 
to give it prominence in his history; but he 
found it easier to falsify and misrepresent the 
debates concerning it, of which there was no 
published record, than to pass altogether in 
silence the statements made in it, diffused, as 
they had been, some score of years earlier, 
over the length and breadth of the land.” 
From about six pages of the octavo edition 
of Clarendon, Hume and the historians of the 
last century derived whatsoever they knew of 
the Grand Remonstrance. “ Hallam,” Mr. 
Forster proceeds, “is content to give some 
eight or nine lines to it, in which its contents 
are not fairly represented ; Lingard disposes 
of it in something less than a dozen lines; 
Godwin passes over it in silence; and such 
few lines as Disraeli (in his Commentaries) 
vouchsafes to it are an entire misstatement of 


jts circumstances and falsification of its con- 


tents.” Here, then, is virgin soil, which Mr. 
Sanford and Mr. Forster have found and 
worked in common ; although, from circum- 
stances already adverted.to, the latter gentle- 
man has been the principal gainer by the dis- 
covery. 

The Grand Remonstrance, however, re- 
quires and would well repay a notice for it- 
self, and is a topic which might justly occupy 
as much space as we have already afforded to 
Mr. Sanford’s Studies and Illustrations. We 
have introduced it, not with the purpose of 
analyzing its contents, but to account for an 
accidenta. defect in the volume we have been 
surveying, and to direct attention to Mr. 
Forster’s account of this unsurpassed state- 
paper. In conclusion, we can merely refer 
to the occasion which led to its being drawn 
up and published, for the instruction of the 
people and the vindication of the Commons 
of England, in the year 1641. That occa- 
sion harmonizes with the most important 
portions of Mr. Sanford’s work,—the misgov- 
ernment of England during the first fifteen 
years of Charles I., and the parliamentary 
royalism which at one time threatened to 
overcast the dawn of the revolution of 1640. 
The memory of political, as of personal bene- 
fits, is apt to be brief-lived: a people whose 
yoke is suddenly lifted, is too prone in the 
ease of the present moment to forget its 
recent pressure, and to view its deliverers 
with indifference, if not ingratitude. Such 
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speedy oblivion of relief obtained had in the 
revolutions of ancient Rome caused the de 
struction of both the Gracchi and the younger 
Drusus; and a similar folding of the hands 
to sleep threatened the English nation to- 
wards the end of 1641. It was near.y in 
vain that the .eaders of the Commons warned 
their constituents of dangers from Scotland— 
from re-actionists—from the avowed adherents 
of the king—from even a general sympathy 
with a monarch who had conceded so much, 
and who was now seemingly friendless. It 
was necessary by some solemn protest to re- 
mind the nation that the king had been com- 
pelled to abolisn grievances rather than to 
remove them by his own will and deed: that 
if the fold was for awhile watched and 
fenced, the wolf was watching at the gates; 
that Charles was really becoming more popu- 
lar in his distress taan he had ever been in 
his prosperous estate; and that if the former 
court-faction once united firmly with the new 
Royalists, all that had been achieved by the 
Parliament in its first session might be an- 
nulled or undermined by subsequent acts, 
An appeal to what Charles, while unfettered, 
had done or attempted to do, was therefore 
essential to be set forth, for instruction, re- 
proof, and correction of the backsliders and 
the supine. With this just and necessary 
end in view, the Grand Remonstrance de- 
scribes the condition of the three kingdoms 
at the time when the Long Parliament met, 
the measures taken to redress wrongs and to 
punish evil-doers and evil counsellors. Much 
had been done, it was admitted; but that 
much remained to do was no less boldly 
averred. It enumerated the statutes already 
passed for the present good and the future 
security of the subject, as well as the obstruc- 
tions from the Crown and its ministers which 
at every stage those remedial measures had 
encountered. It then passes on to warn the 
people of the intrigues afoot to recover the 
ascendency of the court-factions by fostering 
division at home and soliciting aid from 
abroad ; it glances at danger from the papists, 
and from deserters from the popular ranks ; 
it accuses the bishops of a desire to fashion 
the English church after a Roman model; 
denounces the effect of ill-counsels in Scotland 
and Ireland ; and calls upon the king to dis- , 
miss his evil advisers, and to choose his min- 
isters from among the men who had his own 
good and the nation’s at heart. It is remark- 
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able, that although the Grand Remonstrance 
is throughout an appeal to the people, it con- 
tains not a word of disrespect to either the 
church establishment or the person and just 
privileges of the king. It is such a paper as 
might have been signed without a murmur by 
William of Orange, and even accepted by 
Elizabeth in her better moods; it is such a 
paper as would have secured the throne of 
the Stuarts from open violence or secret in- 
trigue, had they been capable of keeping a 
promise or governing according to law. 

We have purposely dwelt on the former 
portions of Mr. Sanford’s volume, both be- 
cause we believe the earlier policy of Charles 
to be less generally known than his later acts 
and measures, and because the prelude to the 
Great Rebellion affords the best commentary 
on its general character. We lay down our 
pen, perhaps, at the period when Mr. San- 
ford’s narrative will to the majority of its 
readers become most interesting,—the mo- 
ment when the king threw away the scab- 
bard, and by his attempted seizure of the five 
members annihilated forever all chance of 
composition between his subjects and him- 
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self. But from this period we can securely 
leave the volume before us to speak for itself. 
In every page it bears the tokens of industry, 
apprehension of the times and the men it 
delineates, and of a disposition to state boldly 
and yet impartially the causes and progress 
of the greatest struggle which any nation 
has passed through. In turning over the 
pages, and while following the train of 
thought which they suggest, we have been 
constantly reminded of the judgment passed 
on the English revolution by a great scholar 
and a great statesman of the last century ; of 
Warburton’s description of the leaders of the 
Long Parliament “as the band of greatest 
geniuses for government that the world ever 
saw leagued together in one common cause ;” 
of Chatham’s words, “there was ambition, 
there was sedition, there was violence; but 
no man shall persuade me that it was not the 
cause of liberty on one side, and of tyranny, 
on the other.” On these texts Mr. Sanford 
has discoursed with equal learning and elo- 
quence ; and we shall be much disappointed 
if he does not proceed to study and illustrate 
the concluding events of the Great Rebellion. 





Mr. Missionary Hussarp.—The history 
of Mr. George Hubbard of this city, who is 
about to enter upon his labors as a missionary 
in Africa, accompanied by his wife, who was 
Miss Elizabeth Bleecker Hadden of New York, 
is related as follows in the New York Express: 
— Boston Journal. 

“Some years ago there lived in Boston a 
young man of one of the best families in the 
city, handsome, intelligent, well-educated, of 
agreeable manners and address, and exceed- 
ingly popular with all who knew him. Still he 
was most generally known as a very ‘fast’ 
young man, and noted for his extravagance in 
the expenditure of money, his disregard for 
those conventionalities and moralities of which 
society requires the observance of all within its 
pale. The result of such a career need not be 
described, as it is seen every day in all great 
cities, happening in despite of the precincts of 
the judicious and the warning examples of the 
imprudent. The last chance that seemed to be 
left for the re-instatement of the subject of our 
story in the good opinion of his friends, of him- 
self, and of the world, was a voyage in some 
responsible capacity that should test the sincer- 
ity of his desire to redeem himself. 

By the aid of friends he procured such an op- 
portunity, and left his native city as the com- 
* mander of a merchant vessel, bound on a long 
and somewhat hazardous voyage. In the course 
of it he found himself among the Fejee Islands, 
and having occasion to go ashore on one of 
them, he visited the rude dwelling of a native 





chief, who entertained him hospitably, and as 
he was about to depart, requested him to pray 
to the Christian God, with and for that savage 
family. 

as was a dilemma. The attitude and act 
of prayer had long been strange to the youth, 
and he was not prepared for such a request ; and 
in default of his ability to comply with it, the 
Fejee chief (who had probably been visited and 
taught by some wandering missionary who had 
casually landed upon that island) raised his 
voice in prayer, while the native of a Christian 
and civilized land, himself unused to devotion, 
stood by and listened! Was not this a striking 
scene? But mark the result. Our young sailor 
returned to his ship, and, in due course of time, 
to his home. Hastening to his brother, a cler- 
gyman of the Episcopalian church, residing in 
the neighborhood, he told him the story of the 
prayer he had heard put up by a savage islander 
in that far distant ocean, and confessed to him 
that the prayer had been followed by an answer- 
ing effect, in the conversion of him who was 
strangely called upon to listen to it. He now 
desired to redeem the time he had so sadly 
wasted, and to devote himself actively, and in 
the most sacrificing way, to the cause of relig- 
ion. Steadily adhering to his purpose, he be- 
came a church member, a candidate for orders 
in the church, and an accepted missionary to 
Africa, whither he is about to go, under the 
auspices of the Foreign Missionary Committee 
. the Protestant Episcopal Church. But not 
alone.’ 
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PART III, CHAPTER X. 
“Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June.” 

«IKE the swell of some sweet tune,” like 
the rising of rich melody, is the progress of 
young life, now bursting into full chorus, 
now sinking into low, soft cadences, now run- 
ning into gushing thrills; sometimes throw- 
ing out a discordant note or a mournful one, 
and then rushing again into mellow flows 
of music. 

As the score of some sweet loved harmony, 
the tune of young life—young life ripening 
into manhood, swelling into feeling and pas- 
sion, rising into hope, aspiration, ambition, 
softening into love—sounding, flowing on- 
wards, ever onwards, falls again on my ear. 

It was the transition-time of life—the pas- 
sing stage from boyhood, girlhood, onwards 
to men and women—the intermediate pe- 
riod, so graceful, so beautiful in the girl-wo- 
man, so full of opening beauty, of nascent 
poesy, of new thought and new vision, of 
timid) hesitating sensitiveness, which makes 
the young form, the young mind, quiver as 
an aspen, or bend as a willow in the breeze; 
so-ripening, so pleasant, and yet so perplexing 
to the boy-man ; so set with hope; so cast with 
purpose; so earnest, yét so fitful in resolve ; 
so confident in inward thought and will; so 
abashed in speech or action; so buoyant, yet 
80 gauche—when all that is said is such half- 
utterance of what is thought ; all that is done 
such feeble expression of what is felt. It 
was such transition-time when we were all 
meeting together again at Penhaddoc, after 
® year or two had passed away—a year or 
two broken into absences, into experiences 
af school and college life. Gerald and my- 
self were on the debatable ground, men in 
dress and manner, youths in sympathies and 
feeling. Gerald, more than myself, had 
adopted and brought away-with him the Ox- 
onian mannerism, the little trickeries and 
fopperies which hang often on the best na- 
tures; as wisps of hay or straw caught from 
passing wagons dangle from the boughs of a 
tree, incongruous and odd. The impulse of 
young life catches and carries on stray ec- 
centricities with it, as a stream bears patches 
of mould or turf, which whirl on for awhile 
in little eddies and little muddy circles, and 
then sink or disappear altogether. 

Any trick or mode or affectation of this 
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sort, exasperated and irritated the Squire, 
and produced little effervescences, which 
in my Uncle Toby’s time were commoner 
with gentlemen of the army than their 
prayers, and even now, in these days of 
morality and decorum, escape from pro- 
fane natures. But ever and anon, some 
frank, hearty speech, or generous thought— 
some bold feat or manly impulse, would 
clear away the clouds. To see him put his 
horse well and boldly at a fence—to see him 
give old Jim at the farm a turn of the shoul- 
ders and a tip of the toe which sent him on 
the broad of his back—to hear him dash out 
some earnest, heartful denunciation of base- 
ness or poltroonery—to see the impetuous 
spirit with which he would take up some 
wrong, or relieve some distress—would re- 
deem the puppyism. “ Ay, ay,” he would say 
to himself, “ there is the making of a man in 
him after all. "Twill be all right; this non- 
sense will wear off. "Tis always the way 
with true blood. I remember that old Roya: 
even, when he was a pup, would yelp and 
pretend to skirt, until his true nature began 
to tell, and now he is the best and steadiest 
dog in the pack.” Taking this comfort and 
this experience to his heart, the Squire threw 
himself heartily on the companionship of his 
first-born. 

We were sitting in the old dining-room— 
the old room, with its wainscot panels, hung 
with the old portraits, which were a corol- 
lary on the Grenfell pedigree—a _hiero- 
glyphic illustration of the Grenfell character 
and history. The same face, the same fea- 
tures, with here and there some strange ex- 
ception, such as every race shows, shaded and 
varied by the temper of generations and the 
costume of ages, photographed a lineage of 
stalwart, manly, honest men, from the Crusa- 
der, stiff, grim, and religious as pre-Raphael- 
ite art could desire, down through the stages 
of the warriors of the Roses, the Cavaliers, 
bearded and Vandyked, the men of the 
Georges, smug, smooth-shaven, and voluptu- 
ous (and this, perhaps, was the worst phase 
of the family physiognomy), down to the fox- 
hunting father. There was one portrait— 
that of an ancestor who had fought with the 
Parliament in the civil wars—which the 
Squire would have fain turned to the wall, 
and made a Faliero among Grenfells, save 
that a sort of race-reverence awed him from 
passing a doom on the men of the past. 











Gerald in wilfulness and sportfulness, would 
often instance this as the best-looking and 
most like a man of the lot,” and would tempt 
Rose to say the same; but the girl’s eye 
would not recognize beauty in the Puritan’s 
look or garb. Here and there a favorite 
hunter or dog, or a group of dead game or 
fruit, intermitted the ancestral row; but the 
prettiest and softest relief to the armor and 
the wigs and the strong visages, was the pic- 
ture which stood over the chimney-piece, of 
two young girls, sisters, whose bloom, beauty, 
and youth, shone out amid the manly char- 
acteristics like gleams in a dark sky, or like 
oases in rugged scenery, shedding the charm 
of feminine grace over the family lineaments. 

A contrast, too, to the dark oak panelling 
was the chimney-piece of Carrara marble, 
sculptured with bunches of grapes and vine- 
leaves and Bacchante groups, all touched 
with the skilful hand and the sunny thought 
of southern clime. This had been imported 
by a virtuoso of the race—a Grenfell who 
had gone so much out of the track as to be a 
traveller and the member of an embassy, 
and left this as a memorial of his taste and 
travel. The Squire, though yielding to an 
admiration of its beauty, hardly looked upon 
it as a legitimate ornament, and regarded it 
very much as he would have the introduc- 
tion of foreign blood into his stable or ken- 
nel. The wine was on the table, and dishes 
of fruit, interspersed with vases of flowers, 
suited well with the summer time and the 
summer light and the summer air which was 
passing in through the open windows. The 
Squire sat in a large oak chair, and consid- 
ered that he thereby avoided the effeminacy 
of ease, and the undignified posture entailed 
oy the small, straight-backed enormities in 
which our ancestors and ancestresses loved to 
mould their attitudes. He was quaffing port, 
upholding it as the manly drink—jeering at 
Gerald, who affected to prefer claret. Port 
was then as orthodox as Church and State, 
and sherry or light wines looked upon with 
pretty much the same feeling as Radicalism 
or Dissent. In fact, the age had then a 
port-wine flavor and tone—full, strong, and 
well-bodied, but rather heavy at seasons, per- 
naps, and apt to get very crusted, bees-wingy, 
and tawny with age. The windows looked 
out on the lawn, nearly opposite the oak. 
There, on garden-chairs, or on a pile of cush- 
ions sat the matrons, At their feet lay Rose, 
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half-sitting, half-reclining—the soft face nov 
shown in delicate profile, now turned in fuller 
contour, with the sunny ringlets, golden as 
ever, dancing and falling in rich shades over 
cheek and shoulders; the figure in all its 
movements, all its poses, graceful, and true 
to the curves and lines of beauty. She had 
not changed—not changed from childhood 
on to womanhood, but unfolded gently,— 
opening from one stage into the other, ever 
with the same loveliness—not brilliant, not 
dazzling, not coldly classical, but the soft, 
bright, beaming lovliness which lights on the 
soul with the warmth of a sunbeam and the 
breath of a zephyr. The eye had deepened 
its blue, and the long fringes of the lashes 
were darker and richer; the forehead had 
kept its fair roundness, and the same dimples 
played around the mouth and chin; the lips 
were ripe and dewy as ever. The face was 
all expression, ever lighting with passing 
thought and feeling; and the thoughts and 
feelings must have been bright and gladsome, 
for such were the smiles and glances which 
gleamed from eye and lip, and dimpled in 
every feature. It could not grow fairer, but 
had still the fresh, soft touch and bloom of 
blossom—the floating, downy fairness which 
is to the marble and enamel whiteness of 
skin as the colors of nature are to those of 
art. 
“ When her life was yet in bud, 
It but foretold the perfect rose.” 

Her figure had grown to my ideal. Spring- 
ing up to a fair height—the height of grace 
and symmetry—and sweeping softly in its out- 
line, never bursting into fulness, nor sinking 
into sudden falls, it had more the elegance of 
the Greek type than is often associated with 
Saxon beauty ; and when it moved, or bended, 
or bounded, then there I saw and felt what 
is the poetry of motion. The voice, the laugh 
—they were to be felt as well as heard. 

Rose, Rose! how the dull pulse and the 
world-worn heart beat and throb even now, 
as thy picture rises before me! 

All eyes were turned towards her at every 
pause, and at every sound, laugh, or word, 
or song, which came from without,—Gerald’s 
with the fervent gaze of early love and wor- 


ship—mine with the deep, abiding devotion 


which silent, unspoken hearts ofttimes bestow 
—the Squire’s with the hearty, smiling, pleas- 
ant look of fondness and admiration—Tre- 
venna’s with the rapt, still, full-joyed gaze 
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which recognizes the blessing—the all-per- 
yading, all-satisfying blessing—of a_ life. 
Thus the wine was passed, and the evening 
light shone, and the gladness of happy 
thoughts waved on from heart to heart. 
“These young fellows, Roger,” said the 
Squire (for confidence and fellowship had now 
begotten familiarity), “are so learned and so 
conceited, that ’tis hard to stand up against 
their scholarship and their puppyism. As for 
that fellow,” pointing to Gerald, “with his 
frizzed head, his padded coat, and tight pan- 
taloons, I could have cuffed him with all my 
heart, till I heard that he was the best oar 
of his college, and saw him stand so well up 
to old Tom to-day with the gloves. By the 
by, Gerald, that touch of the left hand was 
something new. Well, well, as long as they 
cram learning into the brain without driving 
manliness out of the heart, I shan’t quarrel 
with those universities. I can even pardon 
the dandyism of cravats, pomatum, and gew- 
gaws, though I would rather not see a son of 
mine dressed like one of the chaps in the 
play-booth, or a monkey dancing before an 
organ.” : 

Gerald smiled provokingly at this attack, 
end with an air of affectation gave a twist to 
his hair, touched up his cravat and frill, and 
patted a small snuff-box, carried for fashion 
only, and then laughed outright, as he looked 
down on his strong, muscular limbs, which 
even his artificial dress could not disguise. 

“You ought, John,” answered Trevenna, 
“to have lived in the old, primitive days, 
among the strong men—Paladins, Berserkers, 
and Vikings—with whom the manliness you 
admire so much was the prime virtue. 

“ Well. Roger. they were not so far out. 
To be a man, seems to me a step towards 
being a gentleman or nobleman. The best 
gentlemen-races—the Greeks, the Arabs, 
the Normans—were all manly. I am not 
much of a philosopher or political econo- 
mist, but I should begin to have my fears 
for an age or family when gentlehood became 
too fast and too fine for manhood. They 
must go together to make a pace that will 
last.” 

The Squire was on his hobby now, so we 
slipped quietly away through the window, to 
join the group underneath the tree. 

“The young ones are off, Roger. Youth 
to youth; young nature to young nature. 
Tis the law of the world. See how that 





puppy is parading and grimacing before 
Rose. By Jove! she is laughing at him, 
She will soon take the nonsense out of him. 
Nothing like a pure, pretty, gentle-nurtured 
girl, for making a fellow show out in his true 
colors. He will be his own man again be- 
fore he has been with her a week; and I 
shouldn’t wonder if the cravats and snuff-box 
might n’t be had at a bargain by that time.” 

“Youth to youth, John, is good poetry; 
but youth to youth sometimes brings heart 
to heart; and ’twould be well for us to look 
at the realities of the companionship ere it 
go farther. You may have views for your 
son—hopes and wishes which lead in a dif- 
ferent direction ; and I—I could not bear that 
the shades of a crossed fancy or blighted 
love should dim the light of my hearth.” 

“Honestly said, Roger; said like a man. 
But don’t fret about that or have any mis- 
givings. ‘The Dame and IJ have talked it 
over often and often. Rose is already a 
daughter in heart and we shall gladly re- 
ceive her as one under the old roof if so God 
please. Rut we must let things take their 
own way. We often balk young hearts by 
trying to help and hurry them. This idea 
has been with us for years. Gentle blood, 
gentle nurture is all we care for or ask. 
They must’ live on the old acres, as others 
have lived before. If Rose can redeem the 
remnant of the old mortgage on Penhaddoe, 
so much the better; otherwise the old land 
must bear the burden.” 

Could Trevenna’s face have been seen then, 
it would have shown a bright, happy light, as 
though it were catching and reflecting the 
dawn of a rising future. 

‘Tis too pleasant a thought, John—too 
perfect, to realize at once. It must be left, 
as you say, to time, and the course of their 
own hearts. God grant the issue may be 
such as we both desire. Meantime, the hope 
will be a bright star to follow.” 

A warm grip of the hand, a look such as 
true men give each other, and they passed 
forth, to hover round those who were knit to 
them now by a new hope—a new interest— 
a new future. 

‘ The evening light was waning into that 
soft dimness in which outlines become con- 
fused, colors lost, and only a few bright spots 
of sward, or water, or upland, shine out from 
the midst of masses of shadow, or the shapes 
of waving, flowing shades. There was, too, 
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the hush: of eve—the hush of all save sweet 
sounds—rustlings, murmurings, wavings of 
air, leaf, and water. The shadow of the old 
oak fell on us, and the moving of its thick fo- 
liage fanned us with a gentle freshness. I 
had been reading a poem to Rose—a tuneful, 
tender lay of love—and like the lady of the 
lay, the guileless Genevieve, 


“ She listened with a flitting flush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ;” 


and if “the impulses of soul and sense 
thrilled then, and hopes, and fears that kin- 
dle hope;” and “if, like the murmur of a 
dream, she breathed a name,” it was not for 
me the impulses thrilled, nor my name that 
the spirit of the poem drew from her heart. 

What. looks she dared—what wishes she 
breathed—were Gerald’s—his, not mine. 
Even “the music and the doleful tale” were 
soon forgotten in his sportive sallies and 
laughing talk. Then the Squire called on 
her to challenge the nightingale by a song: 
a simple, sweet song it was, trilled forth with 
the soft voice, without art or effort—natural 
and gushing as athrostle’s note. The melody 
still swells and swells on my heart. She 
was a poem—music—a picture—all that 
spoke of beauty or gladness, to me and my 
thoughts. 

The nature had grown with the form— 
géntle, loving, sunny, pure, and joyous. The 
natures around—the Squire’s healthy true- 
heartedness; the gentle, genial ladyhood of 
his dame; the earnest, deep feeling of the fa- 
ther; the calm, enduring love of the mother; 
the joyous, free spirit of Gerald—had all 
fanned and fostered and nurtured hers, as 
the air and the sunshine, the dews and the 
rain, nourish and cherish the flower and tree. 
Even the grotesqueness and comicality of 
Quamino, ever seen, ever before her, had in- 
stilled a love of drollery, which showed itself 
ever and anon, softened in flashes of fun and 
wit. And mine? my nature; did it cast no 
shadow ? act no ministering part? Yes, yes. 
Again and again, in the sense of beauty, in 
the touches of poesy bright and transient, in 
the imaginative thought, rare yet beautiful, 
I saw myself and my mission. For this I 
had toiled and thought; had studied the face 
of nature like a book; had culled from poet, 
from fiction, and history, that I might cast 
and spread around and about her the lovliest, 
brightest, truest, purest things which were 
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writ in the pages of creation, which had been 
uttered by the heart or mind of man; and 
they were drunk in, and inspired and re-is- 
sued in the pure tones and pure breathings of 
a maiden spirit. I had sown that another might 
reap. Ingrate thought! Didst thou reap 
naught? Did heart ever thus feed heart with- 
out enriching itself? Did not the thoughts 
and truths thus gathered and given, throw 
back and reflect their purity on the giver? 
Did they not often after, in the hour of trial 
and temptations, arise with guardian power? 
Did they not, in many an hour of sadness and 
loneliness, shed a brightness on the hearth, 
and clothe the spirit with strength? Yes; 
the giver ever receives some guerdon in re- 
turn. It is the law of being and the will of 
God. 

The evening was deepening into night, and 
all knew that the parting hour was near. 
We had retired under the portico, where the 
light from the drawing-room shone upon us, 
and little salvers with cake and wine were be- 
ing handed round, when suddenly -Quamino 
appeared, with a scared air and that ashy 
look which fear or fright imprints on the ne- 
gro skin, 

“Ah!” said Gerald, “Quamino has seen 
the ghost in the Lady’s Meadow again.” 

Our first impulse was to laugh at this; but 
another look at the man’s face checked all 
merriment. There was a serious message on 
it. Moving up to his master’s side, he whis- 
pered in his ear; yet the whisper, low though 
it was, vibrated and thrilled among us, 
“Massa, John’s son is come, saar—your 
nephew, saar; him waiting at home, saar.” 

To those most nearly concerned, Gerald 
and Rose, it was but an untoward circum- 
stance, this arrival, which might interrupt 
and break the pleasant meetings. To those 
who knew its meaning, it bore a dark 
boding, a shadow of coming evil, and shot 
with a lurid light through the bright, un- 
clouded sky, in which many a happy heart 
that night had seen a future. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE evening, so pleasant and so delight- 
ful in Penhaddoc Park, was a hot and dusty 
one to the inhabitants of the half village, 
half town of Dunbrook. They sat in their 
back parlors or courts, trying to catch a lit- 
tle air from the garden or opening beyond, 
and were not to be attracted even by the 
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sound of the guard’s horn announcing the ar- 
rival of the mail.’ Up the street it rattled 
nevertheless, and there was the usual appa- 
rition of Boots, the usual uncoiling of ostler 
and stable-boys, the usual .dismounting of 
coachman and guard to compare way-bills 
and stretch their legs—a programme familiar 
enow in those days, but which will be to the 
next generation strange and curious as the 
unrolling of a mummy, or the description of 
Olympic games. One passenger only de- 
scended. The barmaid of the Queen’s Head 
rather approved of the dark, handsome gen- 
tleman with the crisp, curly hair, and made 
no exception at the rather thick lips and full 
fleshy skin, but smiled and courtesied her wel- 
come, and summoned Boots to take the gen- 
tleman’s portmanteau to No. 2,—about the 
extent of the Queen’s Head accommodation. 
“No,” said the stranger, with a drawl half 
Yankee, half West Indian; “I don’t want a 
room. I’m going to Mister Trevenna’s; he 
lives hereabout, I believe.” The barmaid 
backed out, and the Boots scraped in—for 
sixpence was sixpence to him, wherever he 
carried the portmanteau. 

Very smart and very grand was that stran- 
ger. Of the extremest fashion and newest 
cut were his clothes. Brummel would have 
sneered at his brooches and rings and cane, 
yet they were only a little, a very little, ex- 
aggeration of his own, so narrow is the boun- 
dary betwixt fashion and vulgarity, taste and 
-pretension. Onwards strutted the stranger, 
on through the street, and up by the church- 
yard. Here, at the wall, Quamino was having 
an evening gossip with his friend the sexton. 

“So, Massa Will, you see de ole Caenzou 
vault open at last: me tink him neber going 
home—him berry ole.” 

“ Yees ; I have put he into his winter quar- 
ters; he was the last of his breed; and ’twas 
pretty near time too, for there wasn’t much 
more room. I’ve see’d every vault now, ’cept 
the Grenfells’, and they tell me that’s an un- 
common fine, roomy place, all paved and 
floored quite grand. The old Squire was 
buried afore my time.” 

“Me hope you neber see him, Massa Will. 
P’haps you see wedding first. Dat more bet- 
ter than burying. More beer, more beef, 
more dance, more guinea, den.” And he 
grinned and chuckled at the thought of the 
feasting and merriment to come. At that 
moment the stranger turned the corner, and, 
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playfully appealing to the sensitiveness of 
Quamino’s shins with his whip, shouted out, 
Hallo, nigger is this you? you're jist the man 
I want. ‘Where’s your master—where’s Mis- 
ter Trevenna ?” ' 

The black fell back against the wall, his 
limbs rigid, his eyes staring, and his mouth 
agape. Another touch of the whip made 
him start. 

“Come, you fellow, is this the way you 
treat your master’s nephew? Show me the 
house, nigger.” 

“Yes, saar; yes, young Massa John; dis 
way, saar—here him is,” gasped out Quamino 
as he led the way, looking back furtively over 
his shoulder, ever and anon, as though he 
hoped the dread apparition might vanish, and 
turn out a delusion. The gate -closed on 
them, and presently Quamino again issued 
forth, to carry the unwelcome tidings to the 
party at Penhaddoe. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE breakfast at Trevenna’s next morning 
was not acheerful one. All were embarassed 
and uneasy save the nephew, who was quite 
at home, criticising the place, suggesting his 
own plans and improvement, talking of his 
own doings, and bringing deep blushes and 
frowning shades on Rose’s face by coarse 
praises of her beauty. The father was scan- 
ning his features eagerly and anxiously. 
There was a likeness of the brother of his 
youth, but it was a likeness of the worst 
times: there was a trace of the same beauty 
but it was coarser, more sensual; the creole 
blood, too, showed itself in the dark, almost 
tawny complexion, in the stiff curls of the 
dark hair, and the fulness of the lips; and 
there was a lurking expression of cunning and 
of strong passion which gave little promise of 
character. Trevenna’s spirit sank at the sur- 
vey—sank at the thought how much of his 
fate might be in this man’s hands; and he 
shuddered as he looked on Rose, and saw, in 
dread, the dark, heavy cloud which even then 
might be lowering over the light on his 
hearth. 

The Squire’s advice on a former trial was 
still potent, and he girded up his heart to 
meet the evil, to test its reality, and then to 
encounter it as he best might. The first 
point was to ascertain whether that fatal, 
foolish compact, made and attested in former 
days, was in existence; whether it would be 
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enforced, and whether his hephew’s coming 
had any connection with it. It was a point 
on which his fate turned—a question which 
tried his strength to the uttermost. That 
compact, those damning clauses, how should 
he meet them? Evade them? No. His 
honor recognized their validity; binding, were 
they, by conscience, if not by law. The full 
penalty should be paid. Rose sacrificed? 
No, no, God forbid, God forbid, his soul cried 
in. its wrestlings; that can be averted. The 
wealth shall go—the wealth, the lands which 
were toiled for, coveted, let them go. We can 
be poor again, poor as when life began ; but still 
—there may be—there will be light on the 
hearth; and then the thought of the last 
night’s talk, of the visions then raised, came 
across him; how were they to be realized ? 
Might not the blight of a faded heart still fall 
on his child ? 

There were moments of agony in which 
these thoughts and questions came whelming 
on his mind It wasasore, stern trial, but his 
soul rose to meet it strong and calm. 

When the meal was ended, Trevenna pro- 
posed that his nephew should walk over the 
grounds with him, and tell him all about him- 
self and his belongings, and the old property. 

“Time enough for that, uncle,” said he in 
reply. “I think I would rather have a stroll 
with my pretty cousin Rose here. It is time 
that we should geta little acquainted. Why, 
she scarcely knew my name, or that there 
was such a fellow in the world. Did you, 
Rose ?” . 

Trevenna, with a sigh of reluctance, as- 
sented. The delay of a resolve is ever bitter 
to strong hearts. Rose and her cousin went 
forth into the garden together, and made the 
tour of her flower-beds and small greenhouse. 
These interested him little, and her pure spirit 
was ever and again repelled by some coarse 
thought or familiarity of admiration. 

“ Hallo,” he said, as they came back to the 
old hawthorn, pointing to a mound of turf.un- 
derneath its boughs, “ you’ve been making a 
churchyard of your lawn, cousin. What have 
you buried here?” 

“Ah,” answered Rose, “that’s poor old 
Domingo’s grave. It was the spot he al- 
ways loved to lie on latterly, and so we bur- 
ied him here.” 

“And who the deuce was Domingo, 
cousin P ” 

“Oh, the old dog, the faithful old blood- 
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hound, that papa brought home with him; he 
was a true old servant, and we all missed 
him when he died.” , 

“Yes; I recollect now something about 
him. Wasn't that the dog that saved uncle’s 
life when that chap of his made the stab at 
his throat ?” 

Rose shrunk back almost in horror at a 
grossness of feeling so strange and revolting 
to her, and then, recovering herself a little, 
said—* Old Domingo did us much service; 
he was always devoted to me; and ’twas he, 
too, who pointed out where my poor brother 
lay in the river; he never recovered himself 
after being carried away by that terrible flood, 
and was very much broken from that time, 
and grew older and feebler very fast, until 
one day, after licking my face as usual he lay 
down at my feet, and I felt his weight grow 
very heavy, and called Quamino: when he 
came to lift him up, the poor old fellow was 
quite dead.” 

“ Why, surely that isn’t a tear in your eye, 
cousin Rose? You can’t be crying for a dog? 
Weil, if that aint about the queerest thing 
that ever I saw.” 

“Ah—him berry good ole fellow, Do- 
mingo,” chimed in Quamino, who had now 
joined the group ; “ not berry social p’haps, but 
berry fond of Missey Rose. Me feel quite 
lonely when he’s gone.” 

“I wonder, Rose,’’ said her cousin, as they. 
sauntered on down the path towards the 
gate, “that you allow that nigger to be so 
familiar; those fellows ought to be kept well 
under.” 

“What, Quamino! who has nursed and 
tended me ever since I was born? Dear old 
Quamino,” said Rose, with a laugh. “You 
would not have me treat him like a servant.” 

“Well, I know that if I had him with 
me, I'd cowhide the impudence out of him. 
There’s nothing like cowhiding for those 
scoundrels.” And as he spoke there grew 
a savage scowl on his face that made Rose 
tremble. 

“Well,” he rejoined after a pause, “so 
that chap is gone. A good thing too—good 
riddance I should think; the best thing that 
could happen.” 

“Let us come on and see his grave,” 
answered Rose, choking her indignation. 
Here it is in the sunniest corner of the old 
churchyard.” 

There it stood, in the full heat of the sun- 
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snine, a plain grave, with a plain slab at the 
head bearing the few words :— 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF JAMES, 
SON OF ROGER TREVENNA, 
“FOUND DROWNED.” 


PEACE TO HIS SOUL. 


Rose looked sad as she always did when 
she came there, and the cousin muttered be- 
tween his teeth, “ He’s well out of the way, 
at any rate.” 

Old Beelzebub stood at the gate as they 
went out, grinning sardonically, and making 
an obeisance to Rose, the humility of which, 
perhaps, might be attributed to the fact of his 
having seen a cask of cider just carried into 
Trevenna’s house. 

“Thank you, Will; thank you—this is my 
cousin from the West Indies.” 

“He may be yer cousin in blood, but he 
be n’t in beauty,” growled the old fellow as 
he shut the gate; and then went away mut- 
tering. “I don’t like the looks of that 


chap.” 
In the evening, the whole family from the 
Park made a.sally on Trevenna’s house; I 


had joined them on the road. There was a 
look of secret satisfaction on all their faces, 
which J could not understand. The Squire 
was evidently big and bursting with some de- 
sign. Gerald looked radiant with happy 
thought, and several times slapped me on the 
back, or smiled in my face with some happy 
impulse. We found our friends sitting out 
on the lawn. The introduction was rather 
stiff and constrained. The West Indian was 
abashed at first, and cowered in the presence 
of gentle breeding. Rose was startled and 
fluttered, Trevenna, grave and anxious. Af- 
ter awhile the conversation became a little 
more easy, and the old tone was resumed 
with most of us. Rose would give a little 
shudder now and then when a vulgar thought 
dropped from her cousin, and Gerald’s fist 
would clench and his eye flash when her 
name came on his lips; but the visit seemed 
pleasant enough to all, and was evidently 
pregnant with some purpose to most. 

“Now then,” said the Squire, “we must 
be wending homewards, Roger, but we will 
first sit a little, and trespass on you for a bis- 
cui‘ and a little wine and water.” 

In we all went all save Gerald and Rose, 
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who, as it appeared to me, were left, by some 


‘preconcerted arrangement, alone under the 


old hawthorn. The Squire looked back on 
them as we entered, and, giving mea poke 
in the ribs, said—* All right; we shall give 
that fellow the cross-buttock yet.” 

And he chuckled long and loudly at the 
success of his diplomacy. Pardon me, oh 
august body of diplomats! Chuckle—did I 
say chuckle in connection with diplomacy ? 
Pardon again, most grave and reverend seign- 
iors—a half-smile, a rise of the eyebrows is, 
we know, the greatest demonstration that 
could ever be allowed in that august science, 
But the Squire’s diplomacy was of the rudest 
kind. What could be expected of a man who 
felt ? 

And Gerald and Rose were alone under 
the hawthorn tree—alone with “the rich and 
balmy eve ”—alone with their own hearts. 

Happy hour! happy young hearts! Love 
was breathing around them—youth welling 
within. There was little need to tell what 
each had felt and known long, long since, 
Yet it was sweet to hear and sweet to tell— 
sweet from loving lips to give the utterance of 
pent-up, treasured hope. Sweet to Rose’s ear 
was the full, fervid voice of her beloved; sweet 
to his the half-whispered, half-spoken murmurs 
of virgin love. The moonlight beamed softly, 
the stars shone brightly out, and the breezes 
swept sweetly and musically through the 
trees, as the word was spoken, the troth 
plighted, which bound heart to heart for ev- 
ermore. 

Sweet incense must these vows have wafted 
to the guardian presences which waved and 
floated around, for if there be a thing sweet 
to celestial natures, it must be the pure, true 
breathings of young love. 

The Squire laughed and rubbed his hands 
with glee, as he looked on the bright eyes of 
Gerald and the flushed face of Rose, when 
they rejoined the party; and there was more 
than usual heartiness in the grasp he gave 
Trevenna’s hand at parting—more than usual 
warmth and fondness in the kiss he pressed 
on Rose’s cheek, and in the “ God bless thee, 
my child!”.with which he said good-night. 

Good-night—all had gone, and Rose was 
kneeling with her head in her mother’s lap, 
telling with timid joy and sobbing utterance 
all her heart’s happiness; telling with pride, 
the brave, manly truthfulness of her lover in 
seeking her troth; how at once, ere changes 
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came, that in weal or woe she might be his, 
he hers; and how his father and dear mother 
had chosen her for their daughter, and had 
prompted him to this—telling, half in pride 
and half in bashfulness, of the love that 
glowed in her own heart, true and tender, 
strong and endtring ; and the mother’s arms 
were gathered softly then around her child, 
and her kisses fell warm upon her cheek, and 
her blessings were prayed and prayed upon 
that loved head. 

Good-night—Rose lay down to sleep— 
sweetly breathed prayers on her lips, soft 
sweet hopes in her soul; happy, happy, peace- 
ful thoughts in her heart. 

The light was bright on the hearth that 
night. Were there to be clouds in the morn- 
ing. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE morning came, and Trevenna and his 
nephew were walking alone in his garden. 
The hour of explanation had arrived. They 
had talked of the family—of his mother, his 
brothers—and were discussing the property. 

“So your estate answers very well, uncle, 
does it. Your agent must be a sharp fellow. 
I know that ours is’nt a very paying con- 
cern. Tact is, I am preciously driven to 
make it pay at all, we have had such losses 
lately. Our niggers seem to be always dy- 
ing or falling sick, or getting maimed; and 
the crops have failed for two or three years 
from the want of hands; and mother is so ex- 
travagant, that we must mortgage or sell soon 
if things don’t mend. ‘TI'was this property 
partly that brought me over. I thought you 
might help us.” 

Trevenna’s face brightened—the request 
for help seemed to indicate that there was 
no power of demand. 

“Surely [ will help,” he said quickly, “in 
all that I can; but how do you propose that 
my assistance should be applied ?” 

“ Why, we thought,” was the answer, “ that 
as your estate is in such order, and the nig- 
gers all healthy and in good working state, 
that if you were to give me the management 
of that, one plantation might help the other, 
and so we might contrive to go ahead a lit- 
tle, and get straight again.” 

The cloven foot was peeping forth now. 

“ Well, I cannot see, if you don’t make one 
estate pay, how having another on your 
hands will mend matteys. I should rather 


recommend that yours should be put under 
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management awhile. Well governed, it must 
pay, for the land is more productive and bet- 
ter than mine. If ready money be wanted 
meanwhile, why, I can advance it. 

“Why, you see, uncle, we. consider that 
our failures are owing to the bad condition 
of the niggers. They were always bad—bad, 
as you know, when you left, and they are 
getting worse and worse, and the land is fall- 
ing back every year from want of labor. Now, 
if we could work your people in with ours, 
and change ’em about a little, they might 
come round; and once in fair working order, 
we should raise value from the land.” 

“No, no,” answered Trevenna, firmly, and 
almost sternly. “I will never do this, 
Once in my life, already, is my conscience 
charged with injustice to these slaves. Once 
have I sacrificed them to my selfish interests, 
and forgotten my responsibilities. Never 
again. My orders for their government are 
just, I believe, and imperative. Never will 
I transfer my power over them to another, 
until I surrender the trust into God’s hands.” 

“That’s all very fine, uncle Roger; but 
you will, I expect, have to turn ’em over to 
some other hands one day, if there is any law 
in this little document, here;.” and as he 
spoke he produced from his pocket a small, 
yellow, dingy piece of paper, which Tre- 
venna recognized too surely as the compact— 
the dreaded compact—made and drawn up 
betwixt his brother and himself in the days 
of their youthful love and confidence. He 
was expecting and prepared for this, 

“This paper, you see, uncle, I found,” con- 
tinued he, “when searching in father’s desk 
for some documents about the estate and the 
niggers; and our lawyers tell me it is good 
in law. You know all about it, I daresay. 
It is an agreement betwixt John ana Roger 
Trevenna, regularly dated and signed—to the 
effect that they will share and share any 
wealth or property they acquire ; and that the 
survivor shall inherit all—or that the male 
heir of one shall succeed if the other die child- 
less or leave no son; and that if one have a 
daughter, and the other a son, that the chil- 
dren should marry ; or that, in default of this, 
that the eldest son of either should be sole 
and entire heir. This reads plain enough, un- 
cle, and ’twas precious lucky I hit upon it. 
We should soon be in the market, otherwise. 
Twas quite a godsend, you see, and father 
never mentioned it to us, or gave us a hint of it. 
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Now, I shouldn’t wish to make hard terms; 
but fact is, it’s neck or nothing with me, our 
case is that desperate, and we must help our- 
selves. I thought we might have made a 
sort of compromise; and that if you would 
have given over the plantation to us at once 
—niggers and all—we would have shared 
profits; said nothing more about other little 
things, and torn up this bit of paper. You 
ride so rusty, however, about the niggers, that 
we must stick toour bond. And now, too, 
that I’ve seen Cousin Rose is so pretty and 
likely, I would rather stand by the text. 
There is some little nonsense about her, but 
that would wear off in Barbadoes; and she 
would make me a nice wife. We would send 
mother tramping off to her place, for nobody, 
you know, could live with her.” 

Trevenna’s brow had darkened and dark- 
ened from sentence to sentence, and at the 
mention of Rose’s name he looked as though 
he could have struck and crushed the man 
before him down to the earth, and his whole 
frame shook with strong, terrible emotion. 

“Rose—Rose—to you. Rose your wife,” 
he gasped out at last. “My child sacrificed 
to you—tied to your nature—living your life. 
Never, never. I would sooner see her 
working, starving—begging even—than that. 
God defend her from such fate,” and he wiped 
the thick drops of perspiration from his fore- 
head as he spoke. “Hear me,” he said, 
speaking now more calmly. “That bond 
is- binding—binding to me—binding by a 
stronger hold than law. It was given freely, 
and with the impulse of love and honor. In 
honor it shall be kept. To the very letter it 
shall be fulfilled. The estate must go—so it 
was willed by us. But my daughter is mine 
—mine shall she be—mine in life; and if 
I must leave her to poverty or dependence, I 
will trust her to the providence of God, rather 
than doom her to the miseries of such a life 
as you would inflict on her. After my death 
the West Indian property shall pass over to 
you—so says the deed. How that will profit 
you, meanwhile, I cannot see.” 

“JT will tell you, uncle; ” and there flashed 
on his face at the words a glance of dark, 
vengeful cunning. “ You see, if I show this 
deed in London or Barbadoes, approved by 
legal authority as law, there will be plenty 
ready to buy the reversion of such an estate 
as yours; and mind you, after that was done, 
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part with a single nigger. They must all 


pass over with the land. So you see, the 
daughter or the niggers must be sacrificed. 
That’s a point for your conscience. Now, 
then, hear me; this is the end and upshot of 
it: I shall go to London, and try if this bond 
is good enough to act upon. I shall come 
back by a certain day—this day twelve- 
months, let it be—and then ‘twill be for you 
to say the word—Rose or the niggers. I 
shall have the working of those fellows yet. 
Gooti-by, uncle—Iove to cousin,” he said, 
mockingly, whilst the savage scowl lowered 
on his face, threatening and lurid. 

Trevenna stood, still and silent, stunned 
and dumbed by this new difficulty—a diffi- 
culty he had never seen or anticipated; and 
he felt in his soul that the doom of retribu- 
tion was not yet fulfilled, and that there was 
coming yet a sterner, sterner trial, betwixt 
his conscience and self. ‘The slaves, whom 
he had resolved should pass from his hands 
into freedom—whose emancipation he was 
gradually progressing and working out— 
they must be again subject toa cruel and 
unprincipled thrall. “I'was a hard trial— 
hard, after so many years of atonement; and 
the thought—the agony of this thought so 
absorbed him, that he saw not his nephew 
depart, nor said a word of farewell. 

“Out of my way, nigger, and take that for 
your sauce,” said the West Indian to Qua- 
mino at the gate, striking him at the same 
time sharply on the shins. 

“P’rhaps no more nigger than yerself,” 
yelled Quamino after him, dancing at the 
same time, and rubbing the afflicted part. 
“You hab the heart of black Guinea nigger, 
surely—you hab; and you hab not all white 
blood, too.” 

The West Indian turned, with the impulse 
of taking vengeance for this insult; then 
stopped, shook his whip menacingly, and 
strode off into the town. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“ The grand old name of gentleman.” 


A grand old name, a grand thing is that 
gentleman—a name and a rank it has 
been ever among the hierarchies of men. 
Throughout the generations and the ages, 
through the nations and peoples, from the 
“grand old gardener” downwards, it has 
been recognized as a name and a power. It 





you would not have power to manumit or 


has had a different sound in different tongues. 
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Sometimes it has been expressed by certain 
letters, and sometimes by others. Under 
every synonime, however, it has been recog- 
nized and acknowledged. Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, Normans, Celts, Saxons, the Ameri- 
can Indians ; all the ramifications of the great 
tribes of men; all the dispersions of the 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet divisions, have set it 
up as a dignity and a principle. Those who 
would not bow down before king, or uncover 
to a noble, have done instinctive homage to 
the gentleman. That homage is an intuition 
—a recognition of the qualities which man 
feels to be great and high and gentle. The 
title asserts itself. It depends not on patents, 
on accolades, on coronets, on principalities 
and seigniories, on muniments and pedigrees. 
It is a nature. Where are generosity, high- 
mindedness, honor, courage, truth, faith, love, 
there is given the name, there is the thing, 
gentleman. The name may be paraded 


where these are not, but it is then only a 
sham and a mockery. Gentlehood, too, has 
its own fashions and manners, apes not those 
of the times, and therefore may sometimes 
have a homeliness in externals to vulgar per- 
ception—to those who see not the grandeur 
of the heart. To the true kin it has its sym- 


bols and insignia plain and manifest; for all 
its influences. Our Squire, had he apperead 
there, would have raised all the glasses in 
the Brighton pavilion. The most fledgling 
attaché would have ridiculed his bow, and a 
Marylebone vestryman would have made a 
better speech; but there was stamped on him 
the name and nature of gentleman, and his 
words had weight, and his character had 
power. Vulgarity and pretension quailed in 
his presence, and those below him owned him 
intuitively as a superior. 

It is the property of these gentlemen to 
come to the front, to stand forth, grand and 
true, when worldliness falls back, and sel- 
fishness shows recreant, to attest then the 
nobility of man, and set it above the paltry 
accidents of fortune, trouble, and adversity— 
to do this without effort, and as from invol- 
untary impulse. 

Our Squire was about to illustrate this. 

We have returned to an old scene—the 
summer-house by the river. The party is 
dispersed much as before. The Squire and 
his friend occupy the mossy seat; the moth- 
ers have the old trunk-tree ; Gerald and Rose 
are sitting on a sloping bank, a little apart. I 
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was lying on the grass, reading apparently, 
in heart suryeying all the persons of our lit- 
tle drama. . 

“Nonsense! Roger,” said the Squire, half 
laughingly—* off our engagement! Rose 
give back his troth to Gerald, because you 
may chance to be poorer than we thought. 
If I thought the fellow had sueh an idea in 
his heart, I would disinherit him. But I 
know he hasn’t. No, by Jove, he is a true 
gentleman. Not wish to hold us to our 
word! What are gentlemen held by, then, 
if not by their words and honors? Is every 
little change and shift in the world’s circum- 
stances to blow our honor and faith about 
like thistle-down? The fact is, Roger, we 
foresaw this. We guessed that the nephew’s 
coming was. a sign of bad weather—of com- 
ing trouble; so we determined to be before- 
hand—to secure sweet Rose, so that, once a 
Grenfell by plighted troth, no afterclap could 
change or alter that. The Dame planned it, 
and that puppy there certainly played his 
part very well. Luckily it jumped with his 
own desires, otherwise he would have been 
obstinate enough, I dare say. Rose has been 
chosen as a daughter of our house, and so it 
stands. Rich or poor, with lands or without 
lands, it is the same, unless you wish to draw 
back, and object to that fellow there as a son- 
in-law.” 

“John, John, this is too much, too gener- 
ous. You must think of all that is before me 
—of what is impending over us, ere you cast 
your lot in with ours. Wait at least until 
this year of ordeal is passed, and the event 
shows itself. Let the young people be free 
till then.” 

“Wait we must, Roger, for they catinot 
marry yet, and must bide awhile. That fel- 
low must go forth, and make his way in the 
world, and prove himself a man, ere he comes 
back to make his dovecote here; but as for 
being free, that’s a matter neither you nor I 
can arrange. We can’t say to their hearts 
‘forget,’ you know, Roger; and you don’t in- 
tend to act the great Bashaw by locking up 
Rose; nor shall I do the part of melodramatic 
father, by sending forth Gerald with a com- 
mand to forsake the woman whom he has 
chosen, because it turns out that she may not 
have a dower. No, no. Let them alone 
Let them love, and be loved. The future 
will make itself for them. . Rather let us talk 
of what more nearly concerns yourself in this 
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strange business. This compact and its con- 
ditions—you hold yourself bound by it? ” 


“Yes, John, yes. I have my doubts 
whether it would be ratified in a law court; 
but it is my bond, and therefore law to me.” 

“Right, Roger, right. Lawyers’ quib- 
bles are not rules of honor. Stand by your 
word. Rose will be dearer to us, if thus she 
comes to us poor and dowerless, than if she 
brought plantation on plantation with her. 
In fact, we could not consent to accept a 
wealth which a mere technical objection would 
give. But do you know how far, and how 
much you are bound?” 

“Scarcely, indeed; the impression of the 
nature and provisions of the deed are very 
vague. It was executed in a generous, mu- 
tual impulse; remained with my brother as 
the elders; and I remember little of it, ex- 
cept that the general meaning or intent was, 
that as our labors and endeavors were in com- 
mon, so should be our gains and interests. 
Whether it applied only to the present pos- 
sessions, or also to future savings,I know 
not: this, of course, will appear when the 
document is produced; -but the consequence, 
which troubles me most, for your generous 
resolve has made the loss of property a }+3- 
ser evil, is, that the slaves, the poor depend- 
ents, whom I believed that I had once 
wronged, and had determined to recompense 
by a future well-being, must be wrested from 
my hands, and thrown back into a worse 
state than before.” 

“Well, Roger, it appears to me that this 
is a point on which you are well justified in 
getting every opinion and every evidence. It 
involves the interest of others more than 
your own. Consider the West Indian: es- 
tates as a lost inheritance—as beyond your 
power of willing and bequeathing to others, 
but let your conscience reserve the right of 
seeing how your act can affect those con- 
cerned by it. There is a year left you for 
counsel, for inquiry. Use it well; take opin- 
ions; send an agent over to the property to 
examine and report on every thing connected 
with it. Recognize the letter and the spirit 


of the bond, but be sure, for the sake of oth- | 


ers, that you do not more.” 


“Yes, John, you counsel well. Without 


any departure from my word, I may and will 
gather all the facts and proofs which will e en- 
able me most truly to fulfil it.” 
Thus soberly spake the elders—grave men, 
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talking gravely of honor, conscience, duties, in- 
terests ; hearts, young hearts, were softly hov-- 
ering over the same subject. The difficulty 
fell on them, with a difference. The cloud 
which masses heavily on the banked rock or 
dark thicket, passes only with a light shade 
over the open glade, the garden, or the run- 
ning brook. Rose and Gerald whispered and 
murmured the doubts and fears raised by the 
cousin’s visit. He laughed at them, tossed 
them to the winds in sport, blew them forth 
as bubbles which would expand and burst. 
It was the inauguration of the man’s mission, 
inspiring. trust, inspiring strength, breathing 
hope. She felt them as mysterious agencies, 
boding influences, gathering round her young 
love; but the loving soul still looked through 
them clear and hopeful. 

“?Twas well, Rose, I think, that I took 
heart and spoke that night, before the cousin, 
with his dark curls, and large eyes, put in his 
claim,” said Gerald, laughingly ; “or I might 
have had to play the part of a love-lorn cay- 


alier, have taken to gambling or melancholy, , 


or gone forth to seek some foreign wars, 
since our own seem ended now; and you 
would have been queen of a plantation, with 
I don’t know how many slaves under you. 
What a destiny you lost!” 

Rose gave a little shudder, and drew closer 
to her lover, looking up in his face half fondly, 
half reproachfully, even at such a jesting 
thought. 

“O Gerald, what a dreadful day that was! 
how frightened I was at cousin’s talk, his 
stories,. his swearing, his passion, and his 
compliments; and then such a happy even- 
ing. What a comfort and protection your 
coming seemed to us all! And then the 
next morning, when every thing was so bright 
and glad, to see the dark spirit come back on 
poor papa—the dark spirit which the memo- 
ries and recollections of that old time in the 
West Indies ever brought back, and. the evil 
news which was spread over us. O Gerald, 
tis a sad trial! I know how papa will brood 





over it, and how the peace which he has felt. 


of late will be disturbed.” 
“Yes, my bonny Rose, he will feel it doubt~ 


less; but we must lighten his burden; and,.. 
after all, ’tis only the loss of so many aeres,.. 


so many pounds; and my father laughs at 


that, and says, if Penhaddoc is not enough. 


for us, we must be more extravagant in our. 


desires than our forbears have been.” 
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“No, Gerald, ’tis not the loss of wealth 
which distresses him so much, though I 
think he had some little pride in thinking 
his daughter would not be undowered; but 
the thought of the poor people, whom he 
believes that he had formerly wronged, pass- 
ing into other hands, to be subject to any op- 
pression or neglect or ill-treatment, grieves 
him sadly.” 

“Yes, I suppose that is the hardest part; 
but I heard the Squire say that he hoped 
that might possibly be averted without breach 
of word or contract ; so let us hope, my bonny 

Rose—hope that the storm may pass over: 
' and, meantime, like the summer birds, and 
the summer things around us, we will joy in 
the brightness of our present. For a time 
of parting is nigh—don’t look so sad, sweet 
Rose—it will be short, but it must be. The 
Squire insists that I should go forth into the 
world, and approve myself a man, before I 
settle down here. He says he will have no 
milksop, no Corydon, no Lumpkin, loitering 
and piping and fattening about the old place. 
And he is right, Rose. ‘Twill be a sore 
struggle to quit thy dear side, and leave all 
the dear old haunts: but I feel that, to do 
the work and play the part before me wor- 
thily and well, I must become a man, and 
learn the ways of men.” 

“O Gerald, you will leave me for so long 
—leave me here alone in the old walks and 
over the old books, and you will come back 
so world-made and so world-wise, that you 
will care no mare about the old, simple plea- 
sures; and even poor, simple Rose wiil have 
to become fashionable and modish, and learn 
to do the fine lady.” 

“Out upon you, little mocker; you know 
my love for home and home scenes, that’tis the 
strongest thing in my heart, perhaps, next to 
love of thee and the dear old ‘people, and is 
mixed up with it too: for there’s not a glade, 
or a walk, or a tree that is not knit with some 
memory: and I shall come back at all the 
holiday times, when we used to ramble in 
the woods, or stroll by the brook, and al- 
ways at the Christmas-tide, the old hearty, 
pleasant time. And say not you will be 
alone, Rose; there will be many loving 
hearts around, all looking to you for com- 
fort and joy now. The Squire, let him say 
what he will, will mope when I go, and the 
‘mother will pine, and you must cheer them 
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piness; and then there is your father—re- 
member what is hanging over him, and how 
he looks at all times of trial and distress to 
his ‘ light on the hearth.’” 

There was a tear-drop in her.eye: but her 
bosom swelled at the same time, as woman’s 
ever does at the thought of a duty, and in it 
she saw a mission and a consolation. 

“ But, dear Gerald, where are you going, 
and what to do?” 

“Oh, to some terrible distance, and to do 
some terrible work. I shall go as far—ay, 
as far, perhaps, as to the cavalry barracks in 
London or Dublin, and shall see some dread- 
fully severe work in Hyde Park or the Phe- 
nix.” 

“ You will not be a soldier, Gerald—no, not 
asoldier ? ” said Rose, with a little palpitation, 
though perhaps there was a lurking pride in 
her heart at the lover’s choice of a vocation. 

“Not a soldier, Rose ! Then, what should 
Ibe? Ishould shine at the bar, I think— 
be sure. to become a lord chancellor, or be 
very eminent as an M.D.; or what say you 
to my donning the Geneva gown, reading 
homilies, taking the family living, and look- 
ing forwards to a bishopric in the far future ? 
No; all my nurturing, all my tutoring, fits 
me best for soldiership. *Tis thus I must 
see and learn life, if at all. Besides, the 
Squire has set his heart on it. He thinks it 
the proper sphere for a Grenfell. At one 
time there was a thought of my being an af- 
taché to some embassy ; but he has a strange 
prejudice, some way, against our diplomatist 
ancestor, who was, I believe, the most noted 
man among us. So that was given up, and 
the army fixed on. The cavalry, too, was a 
point with him. He clings to the old idea 
of the Eques and the Cavalier, and thinks a 
gentleman should only fight on horseback, 
though our foot men have done such noble 
work of late.” 

“But there may be war, Gerald, and you 
will be in those terrible battles, and we shall 
have to watch and pray for you, and tremble 
at every post and every dispatch, and wait 
with agony and dread for the list of killed 
and wounded, like the poor lady in the village, 
whose husband was away in the late wars. 
Oh, ’tis horrible,to think of!” 

“There is no chance of such a thing, I 
fear, Rose; for our old foes, the French, are 
quiet enough, and their great man is safely 





with your smiles, your laugh, and your hap- 


locked up in Elba; so I shall have to listen 
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only to tales of hero deeds and wonderful 
adventures. I must confess, however, though 
you and your mother would call it naughti- 
ness of heart, that I should like to see 4 
foughten field—to stand in the stern strife 
between man and man. I think that the 
manhood .and man-knowledge the Squire 
talks so much of, would come upon me at 
once, as a nature and an inspiration. But 
enough of this, sweet one; look up—let me 
see the bright face.” 

And she did look up; and he pressed the 
red lips, the fair foréhead, and pressed the 
soft form closer and closer to him; and then 
there were those soft, gentle murmurings, 
whisperings, and wooings, as unintelligible 
and meaningless as the cooings of doves or 
the soughing of winds to those without; but 
to those who utter, and those who hear, they 
have the eloquence and joy of a life. 

And so the shades of eve crept softly on, 
and the brook rippled, and the breeze sighed, 
and the nightingale began its song, and 
young hearts held their commune; and so 
one stage passed, and another was to be en- 
tered on. The boy and girl were man and 
woman—the playfellows lovers. Around 
them love threw a bright light: before them 
—before all—stood trial and suspense. 

So we passed on into life,—Gerald to his 
Hussar regiment, I to the Temple and the 
law. Rose passed like a sunbeam betwixt 
her home and Penhaddoc, doing the mission 
of the loving heart—shedding in turn a light 
on each hearth. 

Time went on, and we all met again, about 
three months before the period named by the 
cousin for the final answer to his proposal. 
Great events (ay, they were both great events 
to us, though the one loomed larger and 
vaster than the other) had called us together. 
The war —the war of the Hundred Days—had 
broken out, and Gerald was going forth to 
the battle field. I, too, had my mission. 
Trevenna, hopeless of getting the necessary 
information otherwise, had resolved on send- 
ing out an agent to Barbadoes, to make all 
and every inquiry and investigation into the 
nature of the tie which bound him; and I 
volunteered to go also. I had come to say 
farewell; so had Gerald. How differently 
was it said and heard! Around him were 


shed tears and sobs and blessings and prayers: 
a few cold wishes, coldly kind farewells, sped 
me forth; and yet I was going forth for 








others. The mission of good-will often passes 
thus unknown and unhailed, whilst that of 
self or glory is cheered and hurrahed. Yet 
it bears its compensation. Yes, yes; after 
long, long years, I feel that. 

As I left, Quamino waylaid me, and, draw- 
ing me mysteriously aside, said— 

“You go to Barbadoes, massa. You do 
Quamino a favor. You ask for me old Mam- 
my—old Mammy Quamino. She lib on 
Massa John’s place. She berry ole now, 
You gib her dis little money, Me know she 
buy rum wid him; but neber mind. And 
you tell her me berry well and berry fat, and 
dat Domingo dead, and: Pepperpot live and 
frisky ; and” —after a pause, as if struggling 
betwixt the tie of caste and the love of his 
master, he jerked out—* You ask her bout 
Massa John’s moder’s pedigree.. You ask 
dat; she know all. Him call me damned 
nigger. Hi!—p’haps more nigger dan dis 
here. Him trike my shins, Hi!—me find 
hole in him blanket p’haps. Hi! You ask 
dat.” 

And with this mysterious message he dis- 
appeared. 

Good-night! ‘Twas asad good-night this 
time for poor Rose. In the little chamber, 
by the little white-curtained bed, she sat sob- 
bing, or knelt praying, or rose and looked 
forth on the old hawthorn tree; and then she 
knelt and sobbed and prayed and ,ooked 
again, on through the long dreary watches of 
the night. And for long days and nights yet 
to come, she would so watch and think and 
pray. No mother was near her now; but the 
guardian presences—did they not then fold 
closely round the fair young head, and breathe 
a spirit-comfort into that young, mourning 
heart ? 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE scene is changed. We are in the 
West Indies—in Barbadoes. The hot tropic 
sun is shining; dark faces are grinning at us, 
and harsh voices clash on our ears; and we 
pass over hot dust and sand; through rows 
of shingle houses, hot and dingy-looking, with 
old crones at the door-steps, or sable piccan- 
innies twisting and pivoting in the ,ittle 
scooped holes in which they are planted; on 
through avenues of cocoa-palms, stately and 
sombre, to the planters’ houses, and there, 
day by day, we make our inquiries and carry 
on our investigation, never getting nearer the 
end, though often led by delusions and stories. 
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Much we see and hear of the two plantations. 
We see in one, order—plenty—well-fed slaves, 
merry and light-hearted; in the other, waste, 
negligence, scowling faces, and dull, brooding 
hearts. But of the one thing we wanted we 
could learn nothing; all the papers we had 
access to, all the transfers and bills of sale up 
to a certain time—up to the drawing of the 
contract—were all in the joint name of the 
brothers, and all seemed to include the slaves 
as part and parcel of the property. To the 
sawyer mind of my companion, it seemed be- 
yond a doubt, that if the property were given 
up, 8o must the slaves be; but it struck him 
as quite possible that the compact might not 
include any wealth which was afterwards ac- 
cumulated or saved. This, however, would be 
a small comfort, a partial result of our labors, 
if the great aim were missed—the great ob- 
ject defeated. So, however, it seemed; and 
we were preparing to return, depressed and 
disheartened at our failure—I at having done 
nought for those I loved; he at being baffled 
in his professional research. A few days be- 
fore the ship in which we had taken our pas- 
sage was to sail, I bethought me of Quamino’s 
message and trust, and set forth one sultry 
evening in search of hismammy. After much 
trouble, and many wondering queries what 
Massa could want of ole Mammy Quanimo, I 
came on a lone shingle-hut in a corner of the 
plantation ; an overhanging bank and aneigh- 
boring palm-tree threw a half shade over it; 
but it was a bare, dreary, comfortless spot. 
Some half gourds lay on the ground, and at 
the door, half lying, half crouching, was an 
old, very old negro woman ; her skinny arms 
were stretchrd out, and her head—bald, save 
for little stray knobs or patches of gray hair 
—was laid between them. She was mutter- 
ing to herself, and listening to moans which 
came at times from within, and then her hands 
and her voice would be lifted as if in cursing. 
It was some time ere I ventured to make my 
presence known. At last I said, “Is this 
Mammy Quamino’s house ? ” 

“ Ah, who want me ?—who talk of Mammy 
Quamino?” she almost shrieked out, as she 
started and sat bolt upright, showing a face 
ghastly with age, want, and passion. “ You 
want to speak me, saar ? ” she then said, more 
composedly ; “me Mammy Quamnino.” 

T then told her of her son, gave his mes- 
sage, and her dull eyes lighted a little; gave 
her the gold, and they shone. 


“So de boy berry well—eh ? and him with. 
Massa Roger still. Ah, Massa Roger berry 
good man—a leetle bad when him hab dat 
woman, but him good heart—him good heart 
for nigger. Oh, dat noting, saar,” she an- 
swered to my glance, as the moans came more 
frequently from within ; “oh, dat noting, only 
me granchild ; Missey hab him flog dis even- 
ing. She always flog—look at him.” She 
pushed the door open as she spoke, and there 
lay a boy, almost a child, with his back bleed- 
ing, writhing and turning in a little heap of 
leaves. 

Quamino’s hint about the pedigree now 
flashed across me. “By Missey you mean 
young Trevenna’s mother. Your son told me 
to ask you about her pedigree.” 

“What dat you say?” she shrieked out, 
her eyes glaring, and her whole frame stiffen- 
ing; “what dat you say? my son want me 
to tell de pedigree. No, me nebber do dat— 
me feel the honor of de house—me suckle 
Missey at dis breast—me no tell—nebber— 
nebber.” At that moment the moans within 
became almost yells. She trembled and 
shook, and looked and gabbared at me until 
I thought her senses had gone; and at last, 
clutching me close to her, hissed in my ear— 
“Yes, me tell; p’haps Massa Roger want to 
know; me tell. Missey’s moder, she slave 
de master marry her, but nebber sign de 
paper; she nebber free, she slave; Missey 
slave—her son slave—all slave. Yes, Missey 
slave—all slave!”-and thus she continued, 
rocking to and fro, moaning and muttering to 
herself. Nothing more would she say, and, 
in fact, seemed scarcely sensible of aught; so 
I left, and on joining my companion, told him 
my story. He caught at the clue as a blood- 
hound catches up the lost scent, and ran on 
slowly, but perseveringly and untiringly. He 
ransacked all the records of manumission, 
searched well into all records and archieves, 
but nowhere could he find evidence or trace 
that the mother of the woman whom the 
elder John Trevenna married, had ever been 
made free. She had lived with her master, 
and had been brought up by him, educated, 
and had been made free, it was thought, yet 
nowhere could proof of this be found, and 
there seemed reason to think that the old 
negro woman spoke the truth. Thus, John 
Trevenna, born of a slave, would have no 
rights, no claims, no inheritance. 





“We have them now,” said Steele, the law- 
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yer, rubbing his hands; “ we will meet them 
with this; and when the contract is shown, 
ask for the paper of manumission—the proof 
that he is by law free-born, We must not 
tell this to Trevenna, or his conscience will 
boggle at it; we must bide the time, and bring 
in our blow at the right moment.” 

We sailed homewards; and the good tid- 
ings I was bringing buoyed up my heart, and 
I felt within the joy and satisfaction of achieve- 
ment. I had not gone forth for naught. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WE were in England—in the great city of 
Liverpool. Absorbed with my own projects, 
my own mission, I had forgotten that other 
interests agitated the world—that great events 
were swaying men to and fro with fears and 
doubts and hopes. My own triumph, my own 
success, were all-engrossing, and I was there- 
fore somewhat startled—nettled, perhaps— 
that all minds, all thoughts, seemed pre-oc- 
cupied and engaged. The streets, the quays, 
were all alive with moving masses—all ex- 
cited and agitated with some great news. In 
every face there was exultation—in every 
voice a tone of triumph and rejoicing. The 
joy-bells rang the same note—bonfires blazed 
—bands took up the sound of jubilee. Men 
seemed mad almost with the frenzy of tri- 
umph—the air vibrated with it. The word 
Victory swelled from mouth to mouth, flashed 
from eye to eye, and ran like an electric touch 
from heart to heart. Women caught it up, 
passed it onwards—though here and there 
was a pale cheek and tearful eye, and a bod- 
ing heart, awaiting to hear the death-roll 
read; children shouted it out, and ran about 
the vast crowd, dancing, and re-echoing the, 
news they heard. “What news?” “Why, 
where have you come from? News? Why, 
Bony has been beaten—well beaten by our 
Duke!” The news of the great victory at 
Waterloo had come, and was vibrating 
throughout the nation, sweeping along all 
hearts in one full tide of triumph. A people 
was rejoicing, and poor single individual 
hearts could not be heard or felt. 

It is the fate of some men to achieve their 
successes at times when some great interest 
some great event, overshadows and over- 
powers all private effort or private feeling— 
when the individual is overlooked or forgotten 
in the mass. So was it with me now. I was 
bearing within me a knowledge which would, 


perhaps, make a few hearts happy—would 


gladden.one small circle of humanity—and 
here came tidings which spoke to the souls of 
millions, which bore joy from town to town, 
from homestead to homestead, and which 
here and there tolled knells deep and mourn- 
ful, and everywhere roused deep utterances 
of thanksgivings. What was I? what was my 
mission ? what could they be amid all this ? 
Nought, nought, as the bubble by the bank 


when the full tide flows on, as the straw which 


|is caught and eddied along when an inunda- 


tion is swelling and sweeping over aland. So 
we went on and on homewards. Everywhere 
the highways were thronged, the streets 
crowded with.eager multitudes, all eager, all 
anxious for tales from the battle field. Heads 
were thrust from windows—men came forth 
in their shirts—coachmen and guards were 
beset, torn with questions which their meagre 
information could little satisfy. Allthey knew 
was that it was a glorious victory. On we 
came to Dunbrook ; familiar faces were around 
me, familiar voices in my ear. Yet none 
seemed to notice or heed me, or know where 
I had gone, or whyI came. Even those most 
interested did little more than welcome me. 
Not a voice said, How have yousped? So 
was it in the old room at Penhaddoc. There 
was Rose, pale, pensive, trembling; the Squire 
trying to bear a brave part, but showing the 
nervous touch of lip and eye; the mothers flut- 
tered and tearful; the fearful list had not yet 
come, and none knew whether Gerald was 
among the living or the dead. I was of no 
use, then—no use there; so forth again I 
started to get the much longed-for intelli- 
gence, and I brought it; and then how my 
coming was heralded and welcomed; how 
steps came forth to meet me, and eager 
voices anticipated my news; and how smiles, 
and prayers, and thanksgivings, followed my 
utterance when I read Gerald’s name among 
the slightly wounded! The color came back 
into Rose’s cheeks, and the brightness into 
her eye; but there was ever a tremulous mo- 


' tion of her lips, which told that she was pray- 


ing out her thanks; and the mothers were 
sunk in silent thanksgiving; and the Squire 
stood up firm and strong again, affecting to 
treat the danger as a pleasantry, though there 
was a moisture in the eye which belied him, 

And the life of this one man was more, 
more to all, than the many whose interests 








my mission concerned. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE day was come—the day appointed for 
the final decision, and we were all at Treven- 
na’s house awaiting the cousin. Gerald had 
come, had come with dispatches, and was sit- 
ting by Rose’s side. As he had said, the one 
great fight had stamped the impress of man- 
hood firmly and indelibly on him, and he ob- 
served to me, too, “ Why, old fellow, you look 
so much older and wiser;” and perhaps 
it was so, Events ripen men more than 
time, and the strength of an acted resolve 
was reflecting itself in form and face. Rose 
was all radiant, all beaming, and could do 
nought save look into her lover’s face, or stroke 
the scar which the Squire swore the jacka- 
napes had given himself to look interesting, 
though he acknowledged in an undertone that 
he velieved thé Grenfell blood had never pro- 
duced a finer fellow, and that he had certainly 
grown a man, of whom the old ancestry need 
not be ashamed. There was a swing of the 
gate, and the cousin came up the garden path, 
swaggering and flaunting, and looking defiant. 
He was rather dazzled at seeing the assem- 
blage and the number of calm, unmoved faces ; 
but conscious of the power he held, his native 
assurance soon returned, and he had scarcely 
exchanged the ordinary courtesies with his 
uncle and cousins, ere he began. 

“ Now, then, uncle, by seeing all your friends 
here, and the lawyer there, I suppose you are 
made up for a fight, so the sooner we begin 
the better. Now, then, you know my terms, 
—the management of the estate now, or I se® 
cure it and the niggers forever, by selling the 
reversion ; and I have already put in my pro- 
test against the manumission of a single nig- 
ger till this thing is decided. There’s the 
bond, lawyer ; you can make the most of that.” 

The keen eye fell over it with apparent 
calmness, but with earnest attent. Quickly, 
yet surely, it scanned every word, and di- 
gested every term. 

“We acknowledge this,” he said, slowly 
and coolly. “ My friend and client will not 
dispute it; it bears his name, and he will 
abide by it. "T'would seem, too, that the 
slaves are included in-the property and the 
agreement. We may, perhaps, defend your 
claim to a right in the after-profits ; but, first 
of all, as a form, you know, we must demand 
proof of your being the rightful, legal heir of 
John Trevenna, and request to see the ticket 
of manumission granted to your mother’s 
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mother, as she, we know from evidence, was 4 
born slave: of course, you can show it; but 
we must proceed by forms.” 

None seemed to heed this demand much, 
or as of any importance; none, save the 
cousin. On him it struck like a thunderelap. 
His face grew yellow with pallor; his eyes 
glared fiercely round and round, but met 
nothing save strong confident glances; he 
gasped for breath, and sank almost helplessly 
into achair. Starting up with a fierce effort, 
he rushed at Steele, and said,—* This is a 
quibble, lawyer—a cursed qnibble. You 
know I’m free born, so does uncle. Wasn’t 
my mother old Veaner’s heiress, and isn’t 
that enough ?” 

“T ani afraid we must require more,” was 
the steady answer. “We must see the 
paper of manumission, or have evidence of 
its existence. None is to be found’ in Barba- 
does, at least.” 

“You have been there, then, spying, have 
you? Ah! there’s your informer, is it,” he 
said, as Quamino appeared and disappeared 
at the door. “ You've been tampering with 
these infernal niggers, who’ll swear black is 
white, or white black, to serve aturn. That 
old hag has been tattling, I s’pose ; but we'll 
try the law yet. And now I’m got up, I'll 
have the bond to the letter. You can’t make 
us show the ticket. Everybody knows ’twas 
made out; and I'll fight this cheat, this quib- 
bler, whilst I’ve a drop of blood or an acre 
to spare.” 

His eyes were quite bloodshot now - nis 
forehead covered with clammy sweat, and his 
face blood red—his limbs quivering and shak- 
ing with passion. 

“This temper is of no use, my good sir,” 
said the lawyer. “ We are not pretending to 
quibble or dispute; but we must ask if you 
are prepared to prove yourself the free-born 
son of John Trevenna. Otherwise this bond 
is naught—is neither binding in law nor 
honor.” 

He had risen and tried to speak, but his 
voice would not come—words would not flow 
—and with a heavy muttered curse, and a 
withering look he was about to dash out 
through the open door when Trevenna’s voice 
stopped him. 

“ John, John—Nephew, stop and hear me.” 
What was the change in the man as he 
spoke? There were the same features—the 
same look—yet it seemed as though a bright 
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fight, some mysterious influence had fallen 


on him; such as tales say magic power can 
shed over men and things. It was the clear 
soul and the free heart shining out through 
the man, and manifesting themselves. 

“ Listen, John. I never heard this before ; 
never guessed—never dreamed of it. It 
came to me now for the first time—a revela- 
tion and a surprise. But think not I will 
take advantage of the power thus gained, for 
aught save to benefit the poor slaves on my 
estate. If what I hear be true, you would 
be one of them. As soon as forms can be 
drawn out, that shall be cancelled; you and 
yours shall be free beyond doubt, beyond 
cavil. The bond was between brothers who 
loved one another. He believed you a free- 
born son—so did I. It shall still be binding. 
This is my proposal: I will give you now the 
value of my slaves to free you from your diffi- 
culty, and reserve to myself the power of 
dealing with them as I will. The estate shall 
pass to you at my death. What I have saved 
since shall be Rose’s portion—and a fair one 
too. So let there be peace between us. So 
let old memories pass. away; and the last 
atonement for the past be offered,” he added, 
in a low voice. 

For an instant the West Indian seemed to 
hur! defiance on all, and to dare consequences, 
when his look softened, and his heart changed, 
and he stepped towards his uncle—kissed his 
hand, and went forth with his hat over his 
brows, and a tottering step. That kiss was a 
sign of peace. All felt it to be so, and that 
the end of the trial was come; and that 
henceforth there would only be light on the 
hearth—brightness in the future. 

“Oh, don’t look at me,” said Steele. 
“ Here is the fellow who did it all. He found 
itout. Youmust thank him.” And I looked 
around to meet these thanks as my rightful 
meed ; but Rose’s eyes were bent on Gerald’s 
-the Squire had grasped Trevenna by the 
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hand. The mothers were looking on their 

children. I was nothing,—I, who had brought 

all this peace, all this happiness. So another 

stage was passed, another act ended. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE last scene of that dear memory 1s 
rising now. Summer had heralded all the 
changes—all the eventful periods of our little’ 
history. Again it was summer, and the gate 
of Trevenna’s house opened once more for a 
procession. The bells were ringing merrily. 
There were schoolboys, too, in the lane, and 
the light shades were chasing one another 
across the blue sky, and the rooks were caw- 
ing and whirling round. Quamino was pres- 
ent, too, more gorgeous than ever, having 
taken advantage of a license to order his own 
livery, by making every strip of lace broader 
and deepening every color; and strutted out 
with a dignity quite above and beyond notic- 
ing any remarks about cockatoos or peacocks, 
or pickle herring, which might come from 
Beelzebub and other friends. 

All was as before, save that the young life 
which was then borne forth in hope and fear, 
now moved out in the fulness of joy, a fair 
young bride, beside him who was to be her 
husband. And the elders, the fathers ana 
mothers, were around them, no longer anx 
ious or doubtful of a future, but .assured and 
happy. 

Thus the light passed from the hearth, but 

left its brightness behind—a brightness which 

shone there on and on o’er long happy years, 

and sei only when life set; and then, even 

then, leaving, as the sun dose, a lingering 
glory. 

And has it shed no brightness on me - me, 
the lone man? Yes; Rose’s children. have 
climbed on my knee; the light of her happi- 
ness has floated around me ; and her memory, 
her spirit, have gleamed again and again in 
dark hours, as now, a light on this lonesome, 
lonely hearth. 





WESLEY AND THE CocKFIGHTER.—I met a 
gentleman in the streets ‘at Newcastle) cursin 
and swearing in so dreadful a manner, that i 
could not but stop him. He soon grew calmer, 


told me he must treat me with a glass of =. 
and that he would come and hear me,—o 

was — Ishould say something it fe 
ing of cocks 
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From Household Words. 
POOR FAUNTLEROY. 

Wuat I am going to tell you, gentlemen, 
happened when I was a very young man, and 
when 1 was just setting up in business on 
my own account. My father had been well 
acquainted for many years with Mr. Fauint- 
,eroy, of the famous London banking-firm of 
‘Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, and Graham. 
Thinking it might be of some future service 
to me to make my position known to a great 
man in the commercial world, my father men- 
tioned to his highly respected friend that I 
was about to start in business for myself, in a 
very small way, and with very little money. 
Mr. Fauntleroy received the intimation with 
a kind appearance of interest; and said that 
he would have his eye on me. I expected 
from this that he would wait to see if I could 
keep on my legs at starting; and that, if he 
found I succeeded pretty well, he would then 
help me forward if it lay in his power. As 
events turned out, he proved to be a far better 
friend than that; and he soon showed me that 
I had very much underrated the hearty and 
generous interest which he had felt in my 
welfare from the first. 

While I was still fighting with the first dif- 
ficulties of setting up my office, and recom- 
mending myself to my connection, and so 
forth, I got a message from Mr. Fauntleroy, 
telling me to call on him, at the banking- 
house, the first time I was passing that way. 
As you may easily imagine, poner hey to be 
passing that way on a particularly early.occa- 
sion; and, on presenting myself at the bank, 
I was shown at once into Mr. Fauntleroy’s 
private room. 

He was as pleasant a man to speak to as 
ever I met with—bright and gay and com- 
noone in his manner—with a sort of easy, 

earty, jovial bluntness about him that at- 
tracted everybody. ‘The clerks all liked him 
—and that is something to say of a partner in 
a banking-house, I can tell you! 

“Well, young Trowbridge,” says he, giving 
his papers on the table a brisk push away 
from him, “ so you are going to set up in busi- 
ness for yourself, are you? ‘I have a great 
regard for your father, and a great wish to see 
you succeed. Have you started yet >—No? 
Just on the point of beginning—eh? Very 
good. You will have -your difficulties, my 
friend—and I mean to smooth one of them 


away for you at the outset. A word of advice. 


for your private ear.—Bank with us.” 

“ You are very kind, sir,” I answered, “ and 
I should ask nothing better than to profit by 
your suggestion—if I could. But my ex- 
penses are heavy at starting, and when they 
are all paid, I am afraid I shall have very 
little left to put by for the first year. 1 doubt 
if I shall be able to muster much more than 
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£300 of surplus cash in the world, after pay 
ing what I must pay, before I set up my office, 
And I should be ashamed to trouble your 
house, sir, to open an account for such a trifle 
as that.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” says Mr. Faunt- 
leroy. “Are you a banker? What business 
have you to offer an opinion on the matter P 
Do as I tell you—leave it to me—bank with 
us—and draw for what you like. Stop! I 
haven’t done yet. When you open the ac- 
count, speak to the head cashier. Perhaps 
you may find he has got something to tel. 
you. There! there! goaway—don’t interrupt 
me—good-by—God bless you! ” 

That was his way—Ah, poor fellow! that 
was his way ! 

I went to the head cashier the next morn- 
ing, when I opened my little modicum of an 
account. He had received orders to pay my 
drafts without reference to my balance. My 
cheques, when I had overdrawn, were to be 
privately shown to Mr. Fauntleroy. Do many 
young men who start in business find their 
prosperous superiors ready to help them in 
that way ? 

Well, I got on—got on very fairly and 
steadily ; being careful not to venture out of 
my depth, and not to forget that small begin- 
nings may lead in time to great ends. A 
prospect of one of those great ends—great, I 
mean, to such a small trader as I was at that 
period—showed itself to me, when I had been 
some little time 2n business. In plain terms, 
I had a chance of joining in a firstrate trans- 
action, which would give me profit and posi- 
tion and every thing I wanted, provided I could 
qualify myself for engaging in it by getting 
good security beforehand for a very large 
amount. 

In this emergency, I thought of my kind 
friend, Mr. Fauntleroy, and went to the bank, 
and saw him once more in his private room. 

There he was at the same table, with the 
same heap of papers about him, and the same 
hearty, easy way of speaking his mind to you 
at once, in the fewest possible words. I ex- 

lained the business I came upon, with some 

ittle hesitation and nervousness; for I was 
afraid he might think that I was taking an 
unfair advantage of his former kindness to 
me. When Thad done, he just nodded his 
head, snatched up a blank sheet of paper, 
scribbled a few lines on it, in his rapid way, 
handed the writing to me, and pushed me 
out of the room by the two shoulders before 
I could say a single word. I looked at the 


paper in the outer office. It was my security 
rom that great banking-house for the whole 
amount, and for more, if more was wanted. 

I could not express my gratitude then; 
and I don’t know that I can describe it now. 
I can only say that it has outlived the crime. 
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the disgrace, and the awful death on the 
scaffold. I am grieved to speak of that death 
at all. But I have no other alternative. 
The course ef my story must now lead me 
straight on to the later time, and to the terri- 
ble discovery which exposed my, benefactor 
and my friend to all England as the forger 
Fauntleroy. 

I must ask you to suppose a lapse of some 
time after the occurrence of the events that I 
have just been relating. During this interval, 
thanks to the kind assistance I had received 
at the outset, my position as a man of busi- 
ness had greatly improved. Imagine me 
now, if you please, on the high road to pros- 

erity, with good large offices, and a respecta- 
bie staff of clerks; and picture me to your- 
selves sitting alone in my private room, 
between four and five o’clock, on a certain 
Saturday afternoon. 

All my letters had been written, all the 
eople who had appointments with me had 
con received—I was looking carelessly over 
the newspaper, and thinking about going 
home, when one of my clerks came in, and 
said that a stranger wished to see me imme- 
diately on very important business. 

“ Did he mention his name ?” I inquired. 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you not ask him for it?” 

“ Yes, sir. And he said you would be none 
the wiser if he told me what it was.” 

“Does he look like a begging-letter 
writer?” 

“He looks a little shabby, sir; but he 
doesn’t talk at all like a begging-letter writer. 
He spoke sharp and decided, sir,—and said 
that it was in your interests that he came, 
and that you would deeply regret it afterwards 
if you refused to see him.” 

“He said that, did he? Show him in at 
once, then.” 

He was shown in immediately. A mid- 
dling-sized man, with a sharp, unwholesome- 
ippant, reckless 
manner, dressed in a style of shabby smart- 
ness; eyeing me with a bold look; and not 
so overburdened with politeness as to trouble 
himself about taking off his hat when he 
came in; I had never seen him before in my 
life; and I could not form the slightest con- 
jecture from his appearance to guide me to- 
wards guessing his position in the world. He 
was not a gentleman, evidently; but as to 
fixing his whereabouts in the infinite down- 
ward gradations of vagabond existence in 
London, that was a mystery which I was to- 
tally incompetent to solve. 

“Is your name Trowbridge?” he began. 

“ Yes,” I answered, drily enough. 

“ Do you bank with Marsh, Stracey, Faunt- 
leroy, and Graham ? ” 

“ Why do you ask ?” 





“ Answer my question, and you will know!“ 

“Very well, Ido bank with Marsh, Stra- 
cey, Fauntleroy, and Graham—and what 
then?” 

“Draw out every farthing of balance you 
have got, before the bank closes. at'five to- 


day.” 

Y stared at him in speechless amazement. 
The words, for the instant, absolutely petri- 
fied me. 

“Stare as much as you like,” he proceeaea, 
coolly, “I mean what Isay. Look at your 
clock there. In twenty minutes it will strike 
five, and the bank will be shut. Draw out 
every farthing, I tell you, again; and look 
sharp about it.” 

“ Draw out my pment ” T exclaimed, par- 
tially recovering myself. “Are you in your 
right senses? Do you know that the firm I 
bank with represents one of the first houses 
in the world? Whatdo youmean—you, who 
are a total stranger to me—by taking this 
extraordinary interest in my affairs? If you 
want me to act on your advice, why don’t you 
explain yourself?’ 

“T have explained myself. Act on my ad- 
vice, or not, just as you like. It don’t matter 
tome. I have done what I promised; and 
there’s an end of it.” 

He turned to the door, The minute hand 
of the clock was getting on from the twenty 
minutes to the quarter. 

“Done what you promised?” I repeated, 
getting up to stop him. 

“ Yes,” he said, with his hand on the lock, 
“T have given my message. Whatever hap- 
pens, remember that. Good afternoon.” 

He was gone before 1 could speak again. 
I tried to call after him, but my lips had sud- 
denly got dry, and the words seemed to stick 
on them. I could not imagine why, but there 
was something in the man’s last words which 
had more than half frightened me. 

I looked at. the clock. The minute hapa 
was on the quarter. My office was just far 
enough from the bank to make it necessary 
for me to decide on the instant. If I had had 
time to think, I am perfectly certain that I 
should not have profited by the extraordinary 
warning that had just been addressed to me. 
The suspicious appearance and manners of the 
stranger ; the outrageous improbability of the 
inference ‘against the credit of the bank to- 
wards which his words pointed; the chance 
that some underhand attempt was being made, 
by some enemy of mine, to frighten me into 
embroiling myself with one of my best friends, 
through showing an ignorant distrust of the 
firm with which hhe was associated as partner, 
—all these considerations would have unques- 
tionably have occurred to me if I could have 
found time for reflection; and as a necessary 
consequence, not one farthing of my balance 
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would have been taken from the keeping of 
the bank on that memorable day. 

As it was, I had just time enough to act, 
and not a spare moment for thinking. Some 
heavy payments made at the beginning of 
the week, had so far decreased my balance, 
that the sum to my credit in the banking- 
book barely reached £1,500. Isnatched up 
my cheque-book, wrote a draft for the whole 
amount, and ordered one of my clerks to 
run to the bank and get it cashed before 
the doors closed. What impulse urged me 
on, except the blind impulse of hurry and be- 
wilderment, [can’t say. I acted mechanically, 
under the influence of the vague, inexplicable 
fear which the man’s extraordinary parting 
words had aroused in me, without stopping to 
analyze my own sensations,—almost without 
knowing what I was about. In three minutes 
from the time when the stranger had closed 
my door, the clerk had started for the bank ; 
and I was alone again in my room, with my 
hands as cold as ice, and my head all in a 
whirl. 

I did not recover my control over myself, 
until the clerk came back with the notes in 
his hand. He had just got to the bank in the 
nick of time. As the cash for my draft was 
handed to him over the counter, the clock 
struck five, and he heard the order given to 
close the doors. P 

When I had counted the bank-notes, and 
had locked them up in the safe, my better 
sense seemed to come back to me on a sud- 
den. Never have I reproached myself before 
or since, as I reproached myself at that mo- 
ment. What sort of a return had I made for 
Mr. Fauntleroy’s fatherly kindness to me? I 
had insulted him by the meanest, the grossest 
distrust of the honor and the credit of his 
house—and that- on the word of an absolute 
stranger, of a vagabond, if ever there was one 
yet! It was madness, downright madness in 
any man to have acted as I‘had done. I 
could not account for my own inconceivably 
thoughtless proceeding. I could hardly be- 
lieve in it myself. I opened the safe, and 
looked at the bank-notes, again. I locked it 
once more, and flung the key down on the ta- 
ble in a fury of vexation against myself. 
There the — was, upbraiding me with my 
own inconceivable folly; telling me in the 
plainest terms that I had risked depriving 
myself of my best and kindest friend hence- 
forth and forever. : 

It was necessary to do something at once 
towards making all the atonement that lay in 
my power. I felt that, as soon as I began to 
cool down a little. There was but one plain, 
straightforward way left now out of the scrape 
in which I had been mad enough to involve 
myself. I took my hat, and, without stop- 
ping an instant to hesitate, hurried off to the 
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bank to make a clean breast of it to Mr. 
Fauntleroy. 

When f knocked at the private door, and 
asked for him, I was told that he had not been 
at the bank for the last two days. One of the 
other partners was there, however, and was 
working at that moment in his own room. I 
sent in my name at once, and asked to see him. 
He #nd I were little better than strangers to 
each other: and the interview was likely to be, 
on that account, unspeakably embarrassing and 
humiliating on my side. Still, I could not 
home. I could not endure the inaction of the 
next day, the Sunday, without having done 
my best on the spot, to repair the error into 
which my own folly had led me. Uncomfort- 
able as I felt at the prospect of the approach- 
ing interview, I should eve been far more 
uneasy in my mind if the partner had de- 
clined to see me. 

To my relief, the bank-porter returned with 

a message requesting me to walk in. What 
particular form my explanations and apologies 
took when I tried to offer them, is more than 
Ican tell now. Iwas so confused and dis- 
tressed that I hardly knew what I was talking 
about at the time. The one circumstance 
which I remember clearly is, that I was 
ashamed to refer to my interview with the 
strange man; and that I tried to account for 
my sudden withdrawal of my balance by re- 
ferring it to some inexplicable panic, caused 
by mischievous reports which I was unable to 
trace to their source, and which, for any thing 
I knew to the contrary, might, after all, have 
been only started in jest. Greatly to my sur- 
prise, the partner did not seem to notice the 
amentable lameness of my excuses, and did 
not additionally confuse me by asking any 
questions. A weary, absent look, which I had 
observed on his face when I came in, remained 
on it while I was speaking. It seemed to be 
an effort to him, even to Es up the appear- 
ance of listening to me. And when at last I 
fairly broke down in the middle of a sentence, 
and gave up the hope of getting any farther, 
all the answer he gave me was comprised in 
these few, civil, commonplace words :— 

“ Never mind, Mr. Trowbridge ; pray don’t 
think of apologizing. We are all liable to 
make mistakes. Say nothing more about it; 
and bring the money back on Monday if you 
still honor us with your confidence.” 

He looked down at his papers, as if he was 
anxious to be alone again; and I had no alter- 
native, of course, but to take my leave imme- 
diately. I went home, feeling a little easier 
in my mind, now that I had paved the way 
for making the best eactiee! etomsmnanl in 
my power, by bringing my balance back the 
first thing on Monday morning. Still, 1 
passed a weary day on Sunday, reflecting, 
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peace with Mr. Fauntleroy. My anxiety to 
set myself right with my generous friend was 
so intense, that I risked intruding myself on 
his privacy by calling at his town residence 
on the Sunday. He was not there; and his 
servant could tell me nothing of his where- 
aoouts. There was no help for it now but to 
wait till his week-day duties brought him 
back to the bank. 

I went to business on Monday morning 
half an hour earlier than usual, so great was 
my impatience to restore the amount of that 
unlucky draft to my account, as soon as pos- 
sible after the bank opened. On entering 
my Office, I stopped with a startled feeling, 
soe inside the door. Something serious had 

appened. The clerks, instead of being at 
their desks as usual, were all huddled to- 
gether in a group, talking to each other with 
blank faces. When they saw me, they fell 
back behind my managing man, who stepped 
forward with a circular in his hand. 

“ Have you heard the news, sir?” he said. 

“No. What is it?” 

He handed me the circular. My heart 
gave one violent throb the instant I looked at 
it. I felt myself turn pale; I felt my knees 
trembling under me. 

Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, and Graham 
had stopped payment. ~ 

“The circular has not been issued more 
than half an hour,” continued my managing 
clerk. “I have just come from the bank, sir. 
The doors are shut—there is no doubt about 
it. Marsh and Company have stopped this 
morning.” 

I hardly heard him; I hardly knew who 
was talking to me. My strange visitor of 
the Saturday had taken instant possession of 
all my thoughts; and his words of warning 
seemed to be sounding once more in my ears. 
This man had known the true condition of 
the bank, when not another soul outside the 
doors was aware of it! The last draft paid 
across the counter of that ruined house, 
when the doors closed on Saturday, was the 
draft that I had so bitterly reproached my- 
self for drawing ; the one balance saved from 
the wreck was my balance. Where had the 
stranger got the information that had saved 
me; and why had he brought it to my ears ? 

I was still groping, like a man in the dark, 
for an answer to those two questions—I was 
still bewildered by the unfathomable mystery 
of doubt into which they had plunged me, 
when the discovery of the stopping of the 
bank was followed almost immediately by a 
second shock, far more dreadful, far heavier 
to bear, so far as I was concerned, than the 
first: While I and my clerks were still dis- 
cussing the failure of the firm, two mercantile 
men, who were friends of mine, ran into the 
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that one of the partners had been arrested 
for forgery. Never shall I forget the terrible 
Monday morning when those tidings reached 
me, and when f knew that the partner was 
Mr. Fauntleroy. 

I was true to him—I can honestly say I 
was true to my belief in my generous friend 
—when that fearful news reached me. My 
fellow-merchants had got all the particulars 
of the arrest. They told me that two of Mr, 
Fauntleroy’s fellow trustees had come up to 
London to make arrangements about selling 
out some stock. On inquiring for Mr. Faunt- 
leroy at the banking-house, they had been 
informed that he was not there; and, after 
leaving a message for him, they had gone 
into the city to make an appointment with 
their stockbroker for a future day, when their 
fellow trustee might be able to attend. The 
stockbroker volunteered to make certain 
business inquiries on the spot, with a view to 
saving as much time as possible; and left 
them at his office to await his return. He 
came back, looking very much amazed, with 
the information that the stock had been sold 
out, down to the last five hundred pounds, 
The affair was instantly investigated; the 
document authorizing the selling out was pro- 
duced; and the two trustees saw on it, side 
by side with Mr, Fauntleroy’s signature, the 
forged signature of their own names. This 
happened on the Friday; and the trustees, 
without losing a moment, sent the officers of 
justice in — of Mr. Fauntleroy. He was 
arrested, brought up before the magistrate, 
and nek on the Saturday. On the 
Monday, I heard from my friends the particu- 
lars which I have just narrated. 

But the events of that one morning were 
not destined to end, even yet. I had discov- 
ered the failure of the bank, and the arrest 
of Mr. Fauntleroy. I was next to be en- 
lightened in the strangest and the saddest 
manner, on the difficult question of his inno- 
cence or his guilt. Before my friends had 
left my office; before I had exhauste@ the 
arguments which my gratitude rather than 
my reason suggested to me, in favor of the 
unhappy prisoner, a note, marked immediate, 
was placed in my hands, which silenced me 
the instant I looked at it. It was written 
from the prison by Mr. Fauntleroy, and it 
contained two lines only, entreating me to 
apply for the necessary order, and to go and 
see him immediately. ‘ 

I shall not attempt to describe the flutter 
of expectation, the strange mixture of dread 
and hope that agitated me, when I recog- 
nized his handwriting, and discovered what it 
was that he desired me to do. I obtained 
the order, and went to the prison. The au- 
thorities, knowing the dreadful situation in 
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to destroy himself, and had set two men to 
watch him. One came out as they opened 
his cell-door, The other, who was bound not 
to leave him, very delicately and considerately 
affected to be looking out of window the mo- 
ment 1 was shown in. 

He was sitting on the side of his bed, with 
his head drooping and his hands hanging 
listlessly over his knees, when I first caught 
sight of him. At the sound of my approach, 
he started to his feet, and, without speak- 
ing a word, flung both his arms round my 
neck. 

My heart swelled up. “Tell me it’s not 
true, sir! For God’s sake, tell me it’s not 
true!” was all I could say to him. 

He never answered—Oh, me! he never an- 
swered, and he turned away his face. 

There was one dreadful moment of silence. 
He still held his arms round my neck; and 
on a sudden he put his lips close to my ear. 
“Did you get your money out?” he whis- 
pered. “Were you in time on Saturday 
afternoon ?” 

I broke free from him, in the astonishment 
of hearing those words. 

“What!” I cried out loud, forgetting the 
third person at the window. “That man 
who brought the message—? ” 

“ Hush!” he said, putting his hand on my 
lips. “ There was no better man to be found, 
ol the officers had taken me—I know no 
more about him than you do—I paid him 
well, as a chance messenger, and risked his 
cheating me of his errand.” 

“ You sent him, then!” 

“T sent him.” 

My story is over, gentlemen. There is no 
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need for me to tell you that Mr. Fauntleroy 
was found guilty, and that he died by the 
hangman’s hand. It was in my power to 
soothe his last moments in this world, by 
taking on myself the arrangement of some of 
his private affairs, which, while they remained 
unsettled, weighed heavily on his. mind. 
They had no connection with the crimes he 
had committed, so I could do him the last 
little service he was ever to accept at my 
hands with a clear conscience. I say nothing 
in defence of his character, nothing in pallia- 
tion of the offence for which he suffered. But 
I cannot forget that in the time of his most 
fearful extremity, when the strong arm of the 
law had already seized him, he thought of 
the young man whose humble fortunes he 
had helped to build; whose heartfelt grati- 
tude he had fairly won; whose simple faith 
he was resolved never to betray. I leave it 
to greater intellects than mine to reconcile 
the anomaly of his reckless falsehood towards 
others, and his steadfast truth towards me. 
It is as certain as that we sit here, that one 
of Fauntleroy’s last efforts in this world, was’ 
the effort he made to preserve me from being 
a loser by the trust that I had placed.in him. 
There is the secret of my strange tenderness 
for the memory of a felon—that is why the 
word villain does somehow still grate on my 
heart, when I hear it associated with the 
name—the disgraced name, I grant you—of 
the forger Fauntleroy. Pass the bottles, 
young gentlemen, and pardon a man of the 
old school for having so long interrupted 
your conversation with a story of the old 
time. 








HEIGHT OF THE PERSIAN Mountain Dema- 


REcovERY OF Important HistToriIcaL 


vEND.—In his last dispatches the Hon. C. Mur- | Documents.—Letters from Florence mention 
ray, her Majesty’s Minister in Persia, sent home | the fact of our Government having secured a 
an account of a highly interesting journey mass of important MSS., which had lain dor- 
through the Elboorz Chain and of the ascent of! mant and decaying in the archives of the Tus- 
the lofty volcanic mountain of Demavend by|can Court Library. The correspondence of 
Mr. R. F. Thomson and Lord Schomberg Kerr, | Francisco Ferriesi, Envoy at St. James, temp. 
both attached to the Persiah mission. These | Charles II. and James II. ; the dispatches, seven 
documents, which have been transmitted by the | hundred in number, of Cardinal Filippo Gual- 
Earl of Malmesbury to Sir Roderick Murchison, | terio and his brother, who had been in those 
to be pre-presented to che Royal Geographical | days the centre of Jacobite, French, and Papal 
Society, will be read before that body at its first | intrigues are nowy available to the historian. 
meeting in November. Inthe mean time it may | Much praise is awarded to the laborious investi- 
be stated that, having succeeded in reaching the gations of Montgomery Stuart, who discovered 
summit of Devamend with instruments, the ad-| these latent MSS., and enlisted Lord John Rus- 
venturous diplomatists have determined its’ sell’s attention to their acquisition while in Italy 
height to be twenty-one thousand five hundred | Stuart resided long at Florence, diligently ex- 
feet, and have thus deprived Mount Ararat of | ploring every record, and had singular scholar- 
the reputation so long enjoyed of being the | ship and working capacity for this task; Mr. 
highest point of Central Asia. ' Panizzi has completed the negotiations. 
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WE now have for the first time something 
like a complete account of Lord Elgin’s mis- 
sion to Japan, and of its results. The whole 
story is more like a chapter from The New 
Atlantis than the record of a business pro- 
ceeding. Lord Elgin went to Japan preceded 
by the terror of his name acquired in China; 
he found the way opened for him by rivals,— 
by the vigor of Commodore Perry in breaking 
down the barriers of exclusion ; by the adroit- 
ness and good fellowship of Consul Harris 
who assisted the British to attain what he had 
already got for the Americans; and by the 
reports which Prince Poutiatine, the Russian 
Plenipotentiary, had brought of Lord Elgin’s 
tremendous success in China. And thus, al- 
though the Japanese so far observed their 
traditions, in form, as to deprecate his en- 
trance, they have allowed him to enter, per- 
mitted him to see the wonders of Jeddo, and 
conceded a treaty. This treaty opens three 
ports, with three more in prospect, and two 
great cities; permits the entrance of a British 
Minister; and establishes a general tariff of 
fifty per cent ad valorem, including all charges 
and dues, with the lower claim of five per 
cent on cotton and woollen goods and some 
other articles. The Japanese appear to be 

rosperous, simple-minded, intelligent, and 

indly. They have taken to the Yankees, to 
mechanical improvements like the steam- 
engine and the railway, and to their new 
British acquaintance; with liberal views on 
the subject of commerce, as if they had all 
along been sharing European “ progress.”— 
Spectator, 6 Nov. 





From The Examiner, 6 Nov. 
' LORD ELGIN’S VISIT TO JAPAN. 


Few subjects of greater interest than the 
recent enterprising visit of Lord Elgin to the 
city of Jeddo have been brought before the 
attention of the public, and we offer no apol- 
ogy therefore for the length of the extracts 
which we have taken from the correspondence 
of the “ Times,” detailing the proceedings by 
which our Ambassador secured the commer- 
cial advantages briefly set forth in the outline 
of the treaty with Japan which was published 
last week. As a preliminary to the narrative, 
we may state that the ostensible object of 
Lord Elgin’s visit was to present to the 
Japanese Emperor a steam yacht, as an ac- 
knowledgement of the treaty, conceded in 
1854, to the exertions of Admiral Sir J. Stir- 
ling. For this purpose Lord Elgin left Shang- 
hai on the 3rd of August with two steamers 
of war and a gun-boat as a guard, and his 
little toy steamer, the name of which was now 
nang. 4 changed from the Emperor to the 

ragon, as a bribe, or peace-offering. He 
reached Nagasaki on the 3rd of August, and 
found no one there but some Japanese under- 
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lings and some Dutch officials, who naturally 
gave him small hopes. Thence he went, ina . 
tremendous gale, to the wretched harbor of 
Simoda, where the Americans are in power, 
and at this place he for the first time dis- 
covered the workings of the echoes of his 
own doings on the Peiho. It seems that as 
soon as the Tien-sin Treaty was arranged the 
American Commodore rushed off to Japan, to 
take advantage of the consternation certain 
to be created by the first news of recent events 
in the Peiho. He found at Simoda the Amer- 
ican Consul-General just returned from Jeddo, 
whither he had been on a six months’ mission, 
vainly importuning for some commercial priv- 
ileges. The Commodore immediately took 
him on board his ponderous steamer the Pow- 
hattan, and steered right away for Kanagawa, 
a station well known to the American men-of- 
war since Commodore Perry’s time, about 
fifteen miles below the capital city of Jeddo. 
Terrible stories and frightful anticipations had 
for some time possessed the minds of the 
Japanese. Japan, like other countries of an- 
cient institutions, has its conservative and pro- 
gressive parties. The Prince of Boringo had 
stood stoutly for the ancient Japanese con- 
stitution and no foreign competition. But 
when the American ship of war appeared, 
and when the American version of the warlike 
operations in China circulated, a strong feel- 
ing gained ground in favor of the progressive 

arty. Prince Boringo retired, and Prince 

itsu took his place. Under the new Ad- 
ministration Mr. Harris, the Consul-General, 
was admitted to an interview with the Em- 
peror; ports were opened, and commercial 
tariffs agreed upon pretty much as is set forth 
in the statement given in the “ North China 
Herald.” When Lord Elgin arrived at Sim- 
oda, he found Mr. Harris in high spirits at 
having completed this Treaty, and the prece- 
dent gave him an opportunity whereof he 
sadly stood in need. Lord Elgin departed 
at once for the anchorage of Kanagawa, below 
the capital, where he found the American, and 
also the Russian war steamers. Beyond this 
anchorage were rocks and whirlpools and 
perils innumerable, all faithfully deposed to 
by Japanesé pilots. Captain Sherard Osborn, 
confident in his own seamanship, believed in 
none of these things. Steaming over the 
anchorage, he held on up the bay of Jeddo, 
and, stimulated by the sight of Jeddo city, 
which slowly unrolled itself in the north-west 
angle of the gulf, he pursued his course, un- 
deterred by a full gale of wind, until he could 
cast anchor within gunshot of a series of well- 
constructed batteries, which run across the 
shoals facing a portion of the city. Lord 
Elgin’s well-judged confidence in his captain 
was thus sewnrded by a position, which, con- 
sidering he had to deal with Asiatics, insured 
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his success. It was a bold move made at a 
timely moment, for he could haye done noth- 
ing at a distance. Since Mr. Harris obtained 
his Treaty, there had been a re-actionary 
movement in Jeddo, directed by the inde- 

endent princes and hereditary nobles. They 
bad ousted the Minister who signed the Treaty, 
and Prince Boringo ruled again. But the 
apparition of the British steam frigates Furi- 
ous and Retribution, intruding even upon the 
sacred seclusion of the capital, spread con- 
sternation throughout the camp of the ob- 
structives. We made no menaces and used 
no threats, but perhaps there was something 
like the pressure of a force which was not 
altogether moral put upon these gentle Ja- 
panese, whose Emperor has granted us a 
treaty which gives all we can require for the 
—. How Lord Elgin went on shore in 

ue state and lived in a gaudy temple, and 
negotiated for fourteen days, and visited many 
parts of that mighty city of Jeddo, with its 
two million of inhabitants, and its hundred 
square miles of habitations, is set forth in the 
accompanying extracts :— 

“No sooner was it decided that the presen- 
tation of the yacht should take place at Jeddo 
than the Furious, Retribution, Lee, and Em- 
peror started for Simoda. Heavy gales 
obliged all four ships to run in for shelter at 
the bay of Nagasaki, and it was not until the 
morning of the 10th that they sighted the 
lofty volcanic mountain of Fusiyama. Tower- 
ing like Etna toa perfect cone, with an eleva- 
tion of about eleven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, it was first visible at a dis- 
tance of upwards of one hundred miles, its 
beautiful outline defined sharp and clear, with 
the first gray tints of morning. This cele- 
brated mountain, so dear to the Japanese, has 
been created by him into a household god. 
Fusiyama is painted at the bottom of the 
delicate china cup from which he sips his tea ; 
it is represented on the lacquer bowl from 
which he eats his rice He fans himself with 
Fusiyama—he hands things to you on Fusi- 

rama. It is on the back of his looking-glass, 
itis embroidered on the skirts of his garments, 
and is the background of every Japanese 
work of art or imagination. Simoda is a 
lovely but dangerous harbor. Its apparently 
sheltered nooks and secluded coves woo you 
into their embraces, and when the south wind 
blows fiercely, you are dashed to atoms on 
their ribs of iron. Simoda is about eighty 
miles from the city of Jeddo, situate at the 
extreme point of the promontory which forms 
one side of the capacious bay, or rather gulf, 
at the head of which the capital is placed. 
Up this bay the squadron proceeded, with a 
fair wind, on the morning of the 12th, and 
passing through the Straits of Uraga, the left 
shore of which is feathered with rich verdure, 
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and indented with little bays, reached a point 
opposite the Port of Kanagawa, beyond which 
no foreign ships had ever ventured, and where 
the Russian squadron could then be discerned 
atanchor. Captain Osborn, however, profess- 
ing his readiness to explore the unknown 
waters at the head of the bay, and to approach 
as near the city as possible, Lord Elgin seemed 
determined not to lose an opportunity of 
establishing a precedent likely to be so impor- 
tant in our future intercourse with Japan; 
and, to the astonishment of both Russians 
and Japanese, the British ships deliberately 
assed the sacred limit without communicat 
ing with the shore, and a few minutes after 
were cautiously feeling their way round a long 
spit of land which runs far out into the bay, 
and offers some danger to the navigator. 

An instinct for deep water must have guided 
the ships along the dene, which was after- 
wards found to be sufficiently narrow and tor- 
tuous, but at last all doubts as to the feasibitity 
of the enterprise were removed by the appear- 
ance of several large, square-rigged Japanese 
vessels at anchor, the draught of water of 
which was a guarantee for our own. Behind 
these rose gradually out of the waters of the 
bay, a line of isolated forts, which marked the 
defences of Jeddo ; while an extensive suburb, 
running along the western shore, formed a 
continuous street as far as the eye could reach, 
The ships ultimately anchored in three fath- 
oms of water, about a mile and a half from 
this suburb, and the same distance from t 
fine island forts above mentioned, which are 
situated on a sandbank, the intervening chan- 
nels being always covered with water. About 
a mile beyond these forts, and parallel to 
them, lay the main body of the city; the 
wooded height, on which is situated the Castle 
of the Tycoon, forming a conspicuous object. 
The arrival of the British squadron in waters 
which the Japanese had sedulously repre- 
sented as being too shaliow to admit of the 
approach of: large ships, filled them with dis- 
may and astonishment; boats followed each 
other, with officials of ascending degrees of 
rank, to beg them to return to Kanagawa; 
and finally urgent representations were made 
to the Ambassador on the subject. The pleas 
generally put forward were amusing and 
characteristic ;—first, it was said the anchor- 
age was dangerous, but the presence of their 
own squadron was referred to as an evidence 
to the contrary; then that it would be impos- 
sible to procure and send off supplies, but it 
was protested that if necessary we could do 
without these. The merit and comforts of 


Kanawaga were expatiated on in vain; the 
paramount duty was the delivery of the yacht 
at Jeddo, and to deliver the yacht there it 
was necessary to remain at the present an- 
chorage. No sooner was this settled than the 
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Japanese, in their usual way, became perfectly 
reconciled to the arrangement, sent off sup- 
plies with great willingness, and began to 
prepare a residence on shore for Lord Elgin 
and his staff. 

The landing of a British Ambassador in 
state at the capital of the Empire of Japan, 
was only in keeping with the act of unparal- 
leled audacity which had already been com- 
mitted in anchoring British ships within the 
sacred limits of its harbor. Japanese officials 
were sent off to superintend the operation, 
but they little — to make the return 
voyage in one of Her Majesty’s gunboats, 
with thirteen ships’ boats in tow, amid the 
thunder of salutes, the inspiriting strains of a 
naval band, and the flutter of hundreds of 
flags, with which the ships were dressed. 
Close under the green batteries, threading its 
way amid hosts of huge-masted, broad-sterned 
junks, the Little Lee, surrounded by her gay 
flotilla, steamed steadily, and not until the wa- 
ter had shoaled to seven feet, and the Japan- 
ese had ceased to remonstrate, or even to won- 
der, from sheer despair, did she drop anchor, 
and the procession of boats was formed, the 
four paddle box-bows, each with a twenty- 
four-pound howitzer in her bows, enclosing 
between them the Ambassador's barge, the 
remainder of the ships’ boats, with captains 
and officers, all in full dress, leading the way. 
The band struck up “God save the Queen,” 
as Lord Elgin ascended the steps of the offi- 
cial landing place, near the centre of the city, 
and was received and put into his chair by 
sundry two-sworded personages, the rest of 
the mission, together with some officers of the 
squadron, following on horseback. The crowd 
which for upwards of a mile lined the streets 
leading to the building fixed on as the resi- 
dence of the Embassy, was dense in the ex- 
treme; the procession was preceded by police- 
men in harlequin costume, jingling huge iron 
rods of office, hung with heavy, clanging 
rings, to warn the crowd away. Ropes were 
stretched across the cross streets, down which 
masses of the people rushed, attracted by the 
novel sight; while every few hundred yards 
were gates partitioning off the different wards, 
which were severally closed immediately on 
the passing of the procession, thus hopelessly 
barring the further progress of the old crowd, 
who strained anxiously through the bars, and 
envied the persons composing the rapidly- 
forming nucleus. During Lord Elgin’s stay 
of eight days on shore, nearly all the officers 
of the squadron had an opportunity of paying 
him a visit. His residence was a portion of a 
temple situated upon the outskirts of what was 
known as the Princes’ Quarter—in other 
words, it was the Knightsbridge of Jeddo. 
In front of it was a street which continued 
for ten miles, as elosely packed with houses 
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and as densely crowded with people, as it is 
from Hyde Park-corner to Mile-end. At the 
back of it stretched a wide and somewhat 
dreary aristocratic quarter, containing the res- 
idences of three hundred and sixty hereditary 
Princes, each a petty sovereign in lis own 
right, many of them with half-a-dozen town- 
houses, and some of them able to accommo- 
date in these same mansions ten thousand re- 
tainers, Passing through the spacious and 
silent (except where a party of English were 
traversing them) street, we arrive at the outer 
moat of the castle; crossing it we are still in 
Princes’ Quarter, but are astounded as we 
reach its further limit at the scene which now 
bursts upon us—a magnificent moat, seventy 
or eighty yards broad, faced with a smooth, 
green escarpment as many feet in height, 
above which runs a massive wall composed of 
stones Cyclopian in their dimensions. This is 
crowned, in its turn, bya lofty palisade. Tow- 
ering above all, the spreading arms of giant 
cedars proudly display themselves, and denote 
that within the Imperial precincts the pictur- 
esque is not forgotten. From the highest 
point of the fortifications in rear of the castle, 
a panoramic view is obtained of the vast city, 
with its two millions and a half inhabitants, 
and an area equal to, if not greater than, that 
of London. The castle alone is computed to 
be capable of containing forty thousand souls, 
But the party on shore did not confine itself 
to exploring the city alone; excursions of ten 
miles into the country were made in two dif- 
ferent directions, and but one opinion pre- 
vailed with respect to the extraordinary evi- 
dences of civilization which met the eye in 
every direction. Every cottage, temple, and 
tea-house was surrounded by gardens laid out 
with exquisite taste,and the most elaborate 
neatness was skilfully blended with grandeur 
of design. The natural features of the coun- 
try were admirably taken advantage of, and a 
long ride was certain to be rewarded by a ro- 
mantic scene, where a tea-house was pictur- 
esquely perched over a waterfall, or a temple 
reared its carved gables amid groves of an- 
cient cedars. The tea-house is a national 
characteristic of Japan. The traveller, wearied 
with the noonday heat, need never be at a loss 
to find rest and refreshment ; stretched upon 
the softest and cleanest of matting, imbibing 
the most delicately flavored. tea, inhaling 
through a short pipe the fragrant tobacco of 
Japan, he resigns himself to the ministrations 
of a bevy of fair damsels, who glide rapidly 
and noiselessly about, the most zealous and 
skilful of attendants. In their personal clean- 
liness the Japanese present a marked contrast 
to the Chinese: no deformed _objects meet the 
eye in the crowded streets; cutaneous. diseases 
seem almost unknown. In Nagasaki towards 
evening a large portion of the male and female 
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population may be seen innocently “ tubbing” ous matter to the stranger than any other 
at the corners of the streets. In Jeddo they | part of the world. Suffice it to be recorded 
frequent large bathing establishments, the | as our general impression, that, in its climate, 
door of which is open to the passer-by, and | its fertility, and its picturesque beauty, Japan 
resents a curious spectacle, more especially | is not equalied by any country on the face of 
if the inmates of both sexes ingenuously rush | the globe; while, as if to harmonize with its 
to it to gaze at him as he rides blushingly past. | surpassing natural endowments, it is peopled 
But it would not be possible to condense within’) by a race whose qualities are of the most ami- 
the limits of a letter the experiences and ob- | able and winning description, and whose ma- 
servations of a residence in the capitl of an | terial prosperity has been so equalized as 
empire about which the information at home ‘to insure happiness and contentment to all 
is so very scanty, and which presents, proba- | classes. 
bly,a greater variety of interesting and curi- 








Two MurrLep DrumMERS; oR, Otp Por- At night when I betake to rest 
TRY vs. New.—Few passages of American Next morn I rise nearer my west 
oetry have been repeated more frequently than Of life, almost by eight houres saile , 
ngfellow’s “ Psalm of Life.” There is a sort Than when sleep breathed his drowsie gals. 
of martial rhythm in it, which makes it easy to} « Thus from the Sun my bottom steares 
remember and rehearse. Hence its unbounded And my dayes compass downward bears 
popularity from the first declamations of the lad Nor labor I to stemme the tide . 
at the Academy up to the thrilling appeals of Through which to thee I swiftly glide. 


the same lad become a grave and earnest 
preacher. And the figure in the piece which al- 
ways takes best is that which likens the heart to 
a muffled drum. So striking is this figure as to 
divert attention almost entirely from the exceed- 
ingly unpoetical commonplace with which the 
stanza opens. 


“?Tis true, with shame and grief I yield, 
Thou like the vanne first took’st the field, 
And gotten hast the victory : 

In thus adventuring to dy 

Before mre, whose more years might crave 
A just precedence in the grave. 

But hark ! my pulse like a soft drum 


“ Art is long, and time is fleeting ; Beats my approach, tells thee I come, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, And slow howe’er my marches be, 
Still like muffled drums are beating, 1 shall at last sit down by thee. 
Funeral marches to the grave. _ The thought of this bids me go on 
Let us now sce how the same truth and figure And wait my dissolution 
lay in the mind of a modest English poct and With hope and comfort, dear, (forgive 
divine nearly two hundred years before—we The crime.) Iam content to live, 
mean Dr. Henry King. It is from an Elegy Divided, with but half a heart 
upon his Wife, and we quote at some length, for Till we shall meet and never part.” 


the piece is inimitably beautiful and tender,! Now it may seem very unpatriotic in us, but 
albeit it has not gone the rounds in the papers, truly we cannot but say, “ the old is better.” It 
or been immortalized by a place in the school-| surely is more simple, tender, and pathetic. It 


books :— there appears as if indigenous to the writer’s 
“ Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed, mind, and in a setting worthy of it,—not at all 

Never to be disquieted ! martial, but altogether humane. It there springs 
My last good night! thou wilt not wake up as an illustration of a deeply-felt truth,—not 
Till I thy fate shall overtake ; as a striking figure worth having a stanza made 
Till age, or grief, or sickness, must _ {around it. It bears about the same relation to 
Marry my body to that-dust the latter which Arcadian life bears to the life 
It so much loves, and fill the room - | of the wealthy in modern cities. 
My heart keeps empty in thy tomb : The different phases under which the same old 
Stay for me there ; I will not faile truths appear from time to time will always be 
To meet thee in that hollow vale ; interesting as illustrations of their particular 
And think not much of my delay ; day, but it will generally be found that the more 
I ain already on the way. elaborate later versions of them will fail to work 
And follow thee with all the speed their way straight to the heart of the reader as 
Desire can make, or sorrows breed ; the earlier and more natural ones do. 
Each minute is a short degree, —WN. ¥. Observer. CECIL. 


And every hour a step towards thee ; 
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THE MISDEEDS OF AURA. PLAISTOW. 


From The English Woman’s Journal. 
THE MISDEEDS OF AURA PLAISTOW. 


1 


SHE was but nineteen; and nineteen does 
not calculate chances or criticise defects. 
Besides, who could have refused him, hand- 
some, agreeable, fascinating, as he was? 
Were the paltry facts of a totally different 
education and diametrically opposed habits 
and principles to weigh against graceful man- 
ners, showy accomplishments, an obliging 
disposition, and the pleasant abandon of 
amateur vagabordism? ‘Was it to be ex- 
pected that Aura, young, credulous, and im- 
pressioniable, should reject the love of such a 
man as handsome Tom Delane, because there 
might be flaws in the perfect fitting of their 
so diversely moulded fives It would have 
been a heroism of prudence scarcely natural 
in one so ignorant of life, and so careless of 
consequences as Aura. And as for seeking 
advice from her father and mother,—who, in 
this, prosaic world of ours, ever knew of any 
work-a-day common sense in a household 
where the husband wore a beard and a 
blouse, and gave away his money to the poor 
instead of paying his debts to his creditors; 
where the wife dressed the children like pic- 
tures, and despised the suggestions of milli- 
ners; and where they all lived the lives of 
gypsies, and did not know what regularity or 
in-door snugness meant? Aura would not 
have heard much rational counsel from her 
own people, even if she had asked it, but it 
never occurred to her to ask it, for the Plais- 
tows had a theory about the sacredness of 
their children’s individuality, in virtue of 
which, those young persons thought and acted 
for themselves almost as soon as they were 
out of long frocks and leading strings. A 
mode of education singularly delightful to 
the educated, but one not calculated to pro- 
duce much facility for accepting, or proneness 
for asking, advice. It was not surprising 
tnen, that Aura, instead of referring Tom 
Delane to her papa or mamma, when he 
asked her if she would be his wife, should 
simply put her hands in his, and, looking up 
frankly into his face, say, “ Yes, Tom, I will, 
for I like you;” her color rather deepened, 
and her heart beating faster than usual, but 
that was all. Nor was it any the more sur- 
prising, considering who and what they were, 
that her father, Horace Plaistow, should add 
nothing by way of comment or caution, when 
she went up to him, and put her arms round 
his neck as he sat painting, saying in her 
loud, clear voice—all her consonants labial, 
and all her vowels open—“ Papa! Tom De- 
lane asked me to marry him to-day, and I 
said I would.” No one who knew them 
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answer should be to lay down his palette, 
smooth his beard, r her flushed face, and 
tighten the belt of his blouse; then; after 
the pause of a few moments, to say, “ Very 
well, my dear, you know best. Tom is a fine 
fellow, and I believe he will make you happy, 
but we shall miss you, my Aura.” And so to 
turn to his easel again; his paternal duty 
discharged, and his conscience at rest if his 
heart was troubled. For never yet did a lov- 
ing father desire to marry off his daughters ; 
and Horace Plaistow, careless artist as he 
was, was too passionate a lover of his family 
and his home, to-wish to see it broken up. 

When all was made known and clear here, 
at Merridno Vale, Tom wrote home to his 
mother, and told her, very timidly and very 
respectfully, that he was engaged to Aura 
Plaistow, the artist’s daughter. He knew he 
might as well have said the mountebank’s 
daughter, or the pickpocket’s, as far as Mrs. 
Delane’s estimate of comparative respectabil- 
ity went. 

“J wonder how my mother will like it,” 
said Tom to himself, sealing his letter with 
the Delane coat of arms, as he always did 
when writing lome; for, indeed, if he had 
not done so, he need not have communicated 
with that respectable place at all. “And 
how will Mary and Margaret agree with 
Aura? Not well, I think; but Aura will be 
none the worse for a little of our home dis- 
cipline. She only wants that to make her 
perfect, for though it is very charming here, 
still, we cannot be asleep under the trees like 
blackbirds, thinking of nothing but pictures 
and pleasure. My wife must be more con- 
ventional and disciplined ; know how to man- 
age her household, and be able to keep in- 
doors. I should be distracted to live in this 
way forever, though it is very delightful for a 
time. But when I have Aura all to myself, 
and under my sole influence, she will be a 
very different creature.” 

He kept his thoughts to himself, and said! 
nothing about his fear of his mother, or his. 
designs for the taming and conversion of his. 
bride. And as the only home bondage which 
Aura knew of was love and loving likeness, 
she never imagined that ‘l'om’s people could 
disapprove of what Tom liked, or that he 
would care if they did. Love meant bappi- 
ness with Aura, constancy and amity; she 
could not imagine a divided home, or a fam- 
ily, with hearts pointing different ways. So 
the Delane mine, which some day might ex- 
plode and scatter her innocent theories to the 
winds, as yet slumbered beneath her feet, un- 
seen and unknown. 

After a surly delay of several days, at last 
the answer came from Mrs. Delane. She 
said very little about the engagement at all, 
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her sanction until she had seen the young 
lady herself; so far, but only so far, waiving 
her primary objection to the undesirable sta- 
tus of the family, and the father’s questiona- 
ble profession.” Enclosed was a short, stiff, 
uncomfortable note for Mrs. Plaistow, written 
in the third person, compliments and all, icily 
complete, “desiring an introduction to Mrs. 
Plaistow’s daughter, before matters were al- 
lowed to proceed farther.” To accomplish 
which introduction, Aura was to go to the 
Hollies, where the Delanes lived, on a visit 
of an indefinite length. 

“ What a formal letter!” said sweet-tem- 
pered, sunny-faced Mrs. Plaistow, who spoke 
to her very servants with more frankness 
than many women use to their friends, and 
who was never known to have looked sour or 
sad in her life. 

“My mother’s heart is warmer than her 
manner,” said Tom, but he looked as if he 
were telling a falsehood, and knew it. 

“Mh, she shall not be cold to me!” cried 
Aura, laughing, “I will soon kiss her into 
good humor.” 

“My mother never kisses any one,” said 
Tom, gravely. He almost shuddered at the 
thought. 

“ What, not her own children even ? ’ cried 
Mrs. Plaistow, hugging her eldest boy, great 
—_ Franky, just seventeen, and six feet 

igh. 

e No, never,” replied Master Tom, in a 
matter-of-fact way, as if it was all quite a 
thing of course. “I remember only once in 
my life receiving a caress from her. I was a 
very little boy then, and dangerously ill, I 
believe ; and I can just recollect my mother 
coming to my bedside and kissing my face. 
I do not think she has ever done so again. 

“ How would that suit you, Franky?” said 
Mrs. Plaistow, pulling her boy’s curly crop. 
“ How would you like that from your mother, 
spoilt baby that you are?” 

“©, mother, not at all,” said Franky, 
dropping his huge limbs on the floor, and 
laying his head on his mother’s lap; such a 
rough, square, untidy head as it was too. 
For Franky was one of those large, awkward, 
shambling creatures, all innocence and mus- 
cle, only to be found in unconventional Eng- 
lish families very much attached to each 
other, and living to themselves in the coun- 
try; a giant boy, who — his mother, 
idolized his sister, and thought his father the 
greatest man of his generation. 

“He was such a darling,” Mrs. Plaistow 
used to say, after she had scolded him, as 
Mrs. Plaistow scolded, to a symphony of 
smiles and caresses, and vowed positively that 
he should not creep into her lap as he did, 80 
like a big baby. He really must give up such 
ways! 
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“ But, Tom, you never told us this,” said 
Aura, looking rather dismayed. “And are 
ycur sisters the same ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Tom, “ quite the same, Aura,” 
“Tt is as well she should know the truth at 
once,” he thought, self-fortifyingly. 

“ You are not like the rest, then!” laughed 
Mrs. Plaistow, lifting up her face from the 
contemplation of Frank’s shoulders. It was 
one of the loveliest faces in creation, even 
now, mother as she was of eight or nine chil- 
dren. 

“No,” said Tom, lightly. “I represent 
the worldly element among us. I am the 
frivolous one; a kind of tame black sheep, 
sadly in want of solidity and reform.” 

“Oh, bah! you need nothing of the sort! ” 
cried Aura, holding out her hand, “so come, 
let us go and shoot. Come, Franky, you 
have all those bad marks of peng to 
make up, and you shot so badly then, i am 
sure you must be getting short-sighted. 
Come along, who'll be marker ? ” 

“T will,” said Franky, in his drawling way, 
gathering up his wandering limbs one by one, 
as if they were so many separate pieces that 
fastened by hooks and eyes. “ But the little 
mother must come too.” 

“Oh yes, mamma, of course! We could 
not get on without her! Now then, make 
haste, the daylight will be all gone before we 
begin, if you are not quick” 

And Aura ran off to the archery ground, 
Tom rushing after her, while big Franky fol- 
lowed a trifle more leisurely, his arm round 
his mother’s waist and his Anakite stride 
| dwarfed to suit her pace. While she, with 
the fresh wind blowing her bright curls across 
her merry eyes, looked more like the elder 
sister than the mother of her son. 

As they stood in the archery ground, with 
the whole tribe of children screaming and 
laughing about them,—such an assemblage 
as they made of large dark eyes, wide red 
lips, floating hair, and white tossing arms,- 
with the huge dog barking, and the birds 
singing noisily overhead, Tom could not help 
thinking that after all, this life of beauty and 
careless good temper, of art and love and 
buoyant health, of gaiety and freedom and 
childlike pleasure, was a wiser one than had 
been dealt out to him at home. He and his 
had known only a life of suppressed emotions 
and checked affections, a life of conventional 
bondage and social slavery, a life of dull, flat, 
monotonous routine, of hard practicality and 
of severe thought, a life which art had never 
beautified, and poetry had never idealized, 
and which made of gaiety a sin, and of nature 
areprobation. It was out of such a narrow 
existence as this that he had stepped into the 
enchanted circle of an artist’s home, a home 
overflowing with beauty, like purple wine 
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streaming over a golden vase. Small won- 
der was it then, if, in the intoxication of such 
a delicious novelty, he lost his head and heart 
together, and, like Aura, overlooked the 
grave difference which education and early 
training had made between them. “Love 
conquers all things,” says the poet in syntax ; 
out assuredly his first conquests are over pre- 
vision and common sense, over the measure- 
ment of distances and the comparison of dis- 
similars. 

Aura, not being very reflective, thought no 
more of Tom’s description of his people. 
She got her things together, and made her- 
self ready for her visit quite tranquilly, only 
rather grave and silent for Aura, when the 
day actually came ; yet determined to find all 
beautiful and bright, and quite decided on 
seeing no faults in dear Tom’s family. “ Did 
he see any in the little mother, or in papa— 
good papa? and didn’t he love all the chil- 
dren as if they were his own? Why should 
she be so ungrateful, then, as to find fault 
with any thing of his?” So, with the care- 
less courage of her nature, she kissed her 
mother and the children, hugged her father, 
and patted fine old Carlo; then sprung into 
the carriage, her full red lips parted into a 
wide smile, but something very like a tear, 
too, in her dark eyes, as she leaned forward 
for the last look and the last good-by. For 
this was the first time that she had ever left 
home, and her visit was a formidable ordeal, 
even to her. 

But it must be gone through with now as 
bravely as might be; so she and Tom drove 
off gaily enough, after the first little burst of 
grief was over, and Aura’s spirits soon rose 
to their usual height again. 

Tom was going with her, both to take care 
of her on her journey, and to introduce her 
to the grim Assessors at the end of it. This 
had been Mrs. Delane’s doing ; for her strong 
hope lay in being able to make her son feel 
for himself, when under the influence of his 
own home, the impropriety and incongruity 
of this “silly blunder.” She was very sure 
that Aura would not fit in well with the tone 
and. life of the Hollies; and she believed that 
Tom would stand by his own home. So she 
waived appearances, and asked only for op- 
portunities. 

The day passed without accident. Aura 
was a capital traveller, but rather distracting 
too. At crowded railway stations she might 
be looked for talking to jaded women, with 
small babies and huge baskets, or questioning 
old laborers in smock frocks as to where they 
came from, and how much they earned a 
week, Nay, at one station, where the trains 
crossed, and the times did not serve, ‘om 
detected her standing with a heap of ani- 
mated rags in her arms, “She was only 
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holding a poor woman’s child, while she went 
to look for her husband,” she said, when Tom 
went up to her, and remonstrated somewhat 
severely ; for the Delane blood had been dig- 
nified in some of its channels, and Tom had 
a proper regard for that fact. However, these 
and sundry other misdeeds were all worked 
off in time, and by the evening the young 
people found themselyes at the door of a 
pretty, but distressingly neat and trim house, 
which Tom said was “ his home.” 

“Don’t you go in without knocking?” 
asked Aura when he rang the bell, standing 
on the step without opening the door. At 
Merridno even visitors did not ring. It was 
open house to all, and the very beggar might 
have rested in the hall, had he been inclined. 

“We never do,” said Tom in a low voice, 
“My mother does not like us to take liber- 
ties.” 

“Goodness ! how odd!” ejaculated Aura. 

At that moment the servant opened the 
door, and Aura was handed into the hall. It 
was furnished like a room, and felt confined 
and close—“ stuffy,” said Miss Aura, in her 
domestic vernacular. 

“Ts my mother at home, Jane ?” said Tom, 
feeling very nervous. 

“ Yes, sir, she and the young ladies are in 
the drawing-room,” said Jane, in a stiff, hard, 
and rather abrupt manner. 

“Come then, Aura, and I will introduce 
you.” 

Tom’s voice was slightly altered, and his 
manner was a shade more formal than usual ; 
but Aura saw nothing. She was as obtuse as 
good natured and unsuspicious people always 
are. With her quick smile she called out, 
“Yes! I’m ready Tom!” in a voice that 
would have sounded gentle enough at nois 
Merridno, but which literally echoed throug 
this still, solemn, well-conducted house. 

“ How loud her voice is,” thought Tom, “I 
wonder I never noticed it before! What will 
my mother say; she will be shocked, I know 
she will.” 

However, loud or no, the voice must make 
itself heard now: so they both went up stairs, 
Jane leading the way. The drawing-room 
door was opened, “ Mr. Tom and Miss Plais- 
tow ” announced, and Aura, followed by her 
lover, entered the room. 

A stern, stiff, frowning woman, very up- 
right, and dressed with painful severity, sat 
working, opposite to two pretty, bloodless, 
and quaker-looking girls. When Jane an- 
nounced the visitors, the lady rose slowly, fix- 
ing her hard grey eyes on Aura, who came 
forward in her debonnaire manner, with a 
pretty kind of half swagger about her, as she . 
ran her fingers through her hair, saying, in 
her loud open voice, “ How d’ye do, Mre De- 
lane?” then holding out her hand, before 
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that lady could speak or make a sign. This, 
to a woman whose own children never ad- 
dressed her unasked, and to whom no visitor 
or friend, of what rank so ever she might 
be, dared speak as to an equal! From that 
hour Aura’s grave was dug in Mrs. Delane’s 
esteem, and it was useless to hope for its clos- 


ing. 

iin she was obliged, for the self-re- 
spect of courtesy, to shake hands with the 
= But she laid such a skeleton of bony 

ngers in the warm grasp held out to her, 

that Aura looked at her curiously, for the 
moment thinking it was a false hand she 
clasped in hers. She then turned to the 
younger ladies. . 

“ Are these your sisters, Tom?” she said, 
with the same good-tempered face and objec- 
tionable forgetfulness of forms. Not waiting 
for an answer, she went straight up to them, 
with her formula, “ How d’ye do?” and be- 
fore they knew what she was about, she had 
put her arms round their necks and kissed 
them. 

“ Oh, this will never do!” said. Mrs. De- 
lane, aloud. “What is this young person 
thinking of? ” 

She turned such a heavy frown of inquiry 
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against the walls, filled with good books of 
extreme doctrines, with a strong smell of 
lavender, scented linen, furniture oil, woollen 
carpets, moreen curtains, and closed windows, 
and with an undefinable sense of oppression 
and imprisonment meeting you like a presence 
at the door. Now Aura was used to simple 
arrangements at home. Perhaps no house 
in England equalled Merridno for its com- 
bination of simplicity and artistic beauty ; 
perhaps nowhere else could have been found 
such a dearth of conventional luxury, and 
such a wealth of natural taste. It was not 
the smallness, nor the scanty furniture of her 
room, then, that struck Aura as she followed 
Jane into that well-sized closet, for her nest 
at home was but a closet too; but it was its 
utter. discomfort, as she read comfort, and its 
excessive ugliness of arrangement. The room 
was carpeted throughout, but the carpet was 
of a large pattern, and incongruous colors, 
At home she had but one rug by the side of 
the bed; the rest was all white boards, well 
washed weekly, and harboring no dust. Her 
own little iron bed was without curtains, and 
made up of a hard mattress, and one small 





pillow ; but it was pleasanter to her than this 


“tent bed,” hung with heavy moreen, which 
| ,” hung 


on her son that he visibly sank under it, feel- | the servant took especial pains to draw quite 
ing in it all the reproach that was to come. | close, and with a very monntain of down pil- 
But not seeing much good in angry looks,| lows heaped on the feather bed. And Aura 
she was about to remonstrate with the delin-| hated feather beds; at least she did when 
quent herself, and had got as far as “ Miss; she tried them, for as yet they were unknown 
Plaistow, I do not allow——” when Aura|to her. The consequence of the trial was, 
looked up, innocent and beaming, and said, | that she got up in the middle of the night, 

“They are not like Tom! ‘They are so'and rolled herself up in a blanket on the 
pale and quiet!” floor, where she was found the next morning 


This - assault was so complete, that Mrs. | by Jane, to her utter scandalization and vague . 


Delane was actually silenced from surprise,| doubts of the young lady’s sanity or moral 
taken aback and discomfited ; so she was fain | propriety. 
to keep her forms in reserve for another occa-|* Her book-shelves at home held very pretty 
sion, and Aura escaped for the moment. ‘illustrated books ; some with her father’s pic- 
Before she had time to commit new blun-| tures engraved in them, and some old cher- 
ders, Jane was ordered to take her to her) ished fairy tales; the fresh air blew freely 
own room; and Aura, laughing and nodding | througls that little nest all day, and all night 
to them all as she went, called out at the| too; here the window had not been opened 
door cheerily, “I shan’t be long!” as if she| for a week at the very least, and the close- 
was telling them a piece of good news, and| ness of the atmosphere was actually oppres- 
something they would be rejoiced to know. | sive. The paper on the walls here was a 
Mrs. Delane looked after her with grim heavy “ flock,” very expensive and yery ugly; 
curiosity; the sisters glanced at each other,| at home it was a cheap “lining paper,” of a 
but kept silent; Tom turned red and pale by | quiet cool grey, but hung with pictures and 
turns, moved his chair, shuffled with his feet,| sketches that would have graced the boudoir 
and played with his guard chain; and his) of a princess. The great wealth and repre- 
mother, satisfied with his embarrassment, | sentative of property at Merridno lay in its 
said nothing, knowing that her reticence) pictures. Her dressing-glass here was large 
would be more eloquent of condemnation than | and handsome, but clumsy; at home it was a 
the most fluent speech. small square of thin distortion, very black, 
“Which was right?” thought Tom, “ my, with the quicksilver worn off in large patches, 
admiration of her at Merridno, or my shame | and mottled and separated all over, set into 
here?” | a frame that had to be kept steady by bits of 


The room assigned to Aura was a puritani-| paper and old gloves, with one drawer that 
cal little closet, with a couple of swing shelves! would not open, and one that would not 
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shut; but the large jug of flowers before it 
concealed half its Nabents: and transformed to 
beauties the other half. But, indeed, Aura 
cared little about that particular article of 
her toilet table; Sor she rarely dressed her- 
self by its help, and never looked into it for 
curiosity or vanity. Had she done so oftener 
she would not have been so uniformiy seen 
with her curly bands of hair fastened up 
lower on the one side than the other, nor 
with the “ parting ” so near to her left eye- 
brow, and so far from the centre of her fore- 
head. And as these were made almost into 
crimes against her here, though at Merridno 
they had been additional beauties, it would 
have been well if she could have saved her- 
self from the censure that befell her on this 
— But she looked as little into this 
arge handsome mirror as she had done into 
her own shabby makeshift; and went about 
the Hollies with her hair on one side, and 
her sweet face unevenly framed, just as she 
had done at Merridno, where such things 
were never noticed. At home her little room 
was her study, when she wanted to study, 
which was not often, and nothing deeper than 
the name of a wild flower, or the line of a 
scroll; but here all was so close, prim, plain, 
and stifling, that she escaped as eagerly as 
from a prison cell, scarcely staying long 
enough to quite finish her dressing, and gen- 
erally to be seen putting in the last pin on 
the stairs. 

One peculiarity of the Delanes was, they 
never opened their windows. The utmost 
that was done in the way of ventilation was 
the occasional opening of the kitchen door, 
and the setting the hall door ajar until the 
family breakfast time, while the young ladies 
put down their bedroom windows about a 
couple of inches from the top. The wide 
windows and open doors of Merridno would 
have seemed improper, if not indelicate, to 
the family at the Hollies; for fresh air sa- 
vored too much of freedom for them, and 
must be dealt out sparingly, to suit the di- 
mensions of their orbits. 

Still, Aura was determined to make the 
best of every thing; and being healthy, in- 
nocent, and unsuspecting, was not sensitive 
enough to feel, or quick enough to see, what 
lay amiss for her in the near future. The 
first evening was a curious medley. She 
took them all by storm, and bewildered them 
so, that they never attempted self-defence. 
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around her, that Tom almost lost his wits for 
agony at her obtuseness, and fear of the ex- 
plosion she was sure to bring upon herself 
sooner or later. She asked the young ladies 
to play; and herself, uninvited, opened the 
piano, and rattled off a noisy quadrille, very 
badly done, with false notes scrambled over 
anyhow, and no attempt at intelligible time. 
Then she burst out into a song, which might 
have been pretty had it been accurate, but 
which was given, though in a loud, clear, 
fresh voice, with such a decided heresy as to 
musical canons, that not many people would 
have interpreted it at all, according to the 
written sen.e. And after, this was done, not 
in the least heeding their blank looks and 
eloquent silence, she took Miss Margaret’s 
hand, and dragged her to the piano, sitting 
by her and saying, “Oh yes! you'll sing, I’m 
sure!” when Margaret refused, stiffly, and 
said she would rather not. There was no 
resisting Aura; so Margaret sang a pseudo 
hymn all in the minor key, and with an ac- 
companiment of solemn chords. 

“YT daresay it’s rather pretty,” said Aura, 
when it was finished, “ but isn’t it too grave ? 
Isn’t it more fit for a church than for a 
room ?” 

“We do not like frivolous music here,” 
said Mrs. Delane very sharply; then she 
added, “Do you never work, young lady? 
never employ yourself usefully ? ” 

“No,” laughed Aura, “we never work at 
home.” ' 

“Indeed! and what, then, do you do in 
the evening?” and the lady looked up from 
the blue checked shirt she was making for a 
Dorcas basket, as a judge might from his 
notes, when about to condemn the prisoner. 

“T don’t know—what do we, Tom? Sing 
or play, sometimes have a game at battledore 
or les graces with the children, sometimes 
play at blind man’s buff, or hide and seek. 
I’m sure I don’t know what, because, you 
know, we have no evenings like this at Mer- 
ridno, where we all sit round atable. We 
are generally out, both in winter and sum- 
mer; for there is always something to be 
done, and we don’t care for weather.” 

“ What a fearful life,” said Mrs. Delane. 

“ Why ?” asked Aura, in her wide way. 

“ How do you think you will ever be fit for 


| domestic. life, any of you, after such a train- 


ing as this ?” said the lady, severely. 
“ Oh, I’m sure I don’t know! But look at 


It was the most wonderful evening! Mrs.| mamma, she is just the same as any of us, 
Delane stern and frowning; the girls pale | yet she manages the house.” 


and icy; Tom, embarrassed out of all like- 


“T am sorry, but not surprised, to hear that 


ness to himself, chilled and stiffened under | Mrs. Plaistow encourages you in such a highly 
the old home influences; and Aura, loud, | discreditable manner of life,” answered Mrs. 
good-natured, unconventional, and uncon-|Delane. “If your mother had been a more 
strained, smiling with such persistent bright-| commonplace person, she would have edu- 


ness, even when the frowns gloomed heaviest ' 


cated you very differently.” 
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“Oh, mamma is not at all commonplace!” 
cried Aura, eagerly, for the word was in the 
Merridno vocabulary what “ discreditable ” 
was in the Delane, and Aura would have been 
more shocked had any oné called her or hers 
this, than she was at the graver epithet. 
She is the best and dearest little mother in 
the world, isn’t she Tom? Fancy, Tom, the 
little mother commonplace!” and Aura 
showed all her teeth, and opened her great 
eyes wider than ever. “Oh no! she is not 
that; she is the best and dearest little woman 
that ever lived.” 

“And she allows you to speak of her in 
these disrespectful terms!” and Mrs, Delane 
actually laid down her work in her amazed 
reprehension. 

“ What disrespect ?” asked Aura; “ we are 
not disrespectful to her! We all love her and 
papa—oh, like gold! She is one of our- 
selves; both she and papa have always been 
like brother and sister to us. Disrespect ! 
No, not one of us would say or do a wrong 
thing to mamma for all the world. We love 
her more than we can tell; don’t we, Tom ? 
And Tom loves her too!” 

“Tdeas differ,” said Mrs. Delane, with a 
sharp glance at her son. “I should scarcely 
think it respectful if my daughters were to 
call me by absurd pet names, and think of me 
as an elder sister! 


short, grim laugh. 

“Oh, you are different,” said Aura, inno- 
cently. “But then, you know, mamma is 
young, and very pretty, and so good-tem- 


pered! She never cried in her life, I believe ; 
at least, I have never seen her cry; and I 
never heard her say a cross word to any one. 
She isso pretty, and so sweet, that no one 
could be afraid of her; but you are different, 
you know,” she said again. 

“You are tired, Aura, I am sure,” said 
Tom, nervously, “had you not better go to 
bed ?” 

“No, I am not tired, Tom!” replied Aura. 
“Tired with that little journey ? it is not half 
so tiring as duck shooting. O Tom! don’t 

you remember that glorious night with 

ranky, duck shooting on Blea Soughs? 
How tired we all were then! But what a 
night! Almost as good as——” 

* Margaret, do get Aura’s candle!” said 
Tom, in despair. “Aura, pray go to bed! 
We are early people here,” he added, with a 
sickly smile. ; 

Margaret, who was at heart a good-natured 
girl enough, though drilled and worried into 
a state of chronic sourness, put a lighted can- 
dle into Aura’s hand, and tried to get her out 
of the room. But Aura would not stir until 
she had “done her duty,” as old nurses say, 
and wished every one a good-night, lovingly, as 
ifat home. Mrs. Delane’s fingers were more 


” And she gave a little | 
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than ever like iron rods, as she laid their tips 
into the girl’s frank hand ; yet Aura saw noth- 
ing beyond the patent fact that they were all 
very stiff and formal, and only felt that she 
liked Merridno a great deal better than the 
Hollies. When she wished Tom good-night, 
she put up her face as she used to do at home, 
and Tom’s confusion was complete. 

“Why, Tom, won’t you wish me good- 
night?” said Aura, in a voice of wonder, 
She made no account of his having shaken 
hands. with her. 

“Not here—not now—this is not Mer- 
ridno!” stammered Tom, hurrying her away, 
while Mrs. Delane fixed her hard, grey eyes 
upon him, as if they were swords and could 
pierce his very heart. 

“ And this is your choice, Thomas!” she 
said, before the door had well closed on Aura. 

“ We will not discuss her now,” Tom an- 
swered, nervously. “ Wait till you know her 
better, and have seen more of her. Do not 
be hasty in your judgment.” 

“Yes,” said the lady, grimly, “I wild wait, 
and I will not be hasty, Thomas; but will 
give your young lady ample scope for the dis- 
play of her character, and you sufficient time 
for the consolidation of your wishes. You are 

uite right, no more need be said on the sub- 
ject yet.” 

Which Tom knew to be about the most in- 
imical decision his mother could give. 

The next morning Aura was up at six 
o’clock, having coaxed Jane to bring her 
boots at that time; which was the reason why 
that respectable and trustworthy servant found 
the young lady on the floor, rolled in a blan- 
ket, fast asleep, “ like a hedgehog,” said Jane, 
“oraheathen.” Little cared laughing Aura 
what the respectable servant thought; but 
dressing herself, as she generally did, in a fu- 
rious hurry, she flung on her things any how, 
and dashed into the garden, bareheaded and 
without shawl or cloak. She was soon ram- 
bling over the whole place; into the cow- 
house and the stable, and up to the savage 
yard dog’s kennel, making good friends with 
him in a few moments, and patting him on 
the head like a lapdog, though the very girl 
who fed him flung him his food on a fork, 
and never dreamed of going within length of 
his chain. Then into the conservatory, and 
to the melon-pits, which she opened—“ free 
and easy young gypsy,” said the lazy gardener, 
for her pains; through the outhouses, pene- 
trating the mysteries even of the tool-house, 
and the knife-house, the hen-house, the stick- 
house, and the coal-shed: and by the time 
the young ladies came down to breakfast at 
nine, she had learnt more about their prem- 
ises and dependencies than they themselves 
had the smallest idea of, though they had lived 
at the Hollies all their lives. 
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“You were up early,” said Margaret, by 
way of being conversational. 

“Do you think it early?” said, or rather 
shouted, Aura; for her voice sounded ‘like a 
shout, in a house where all the doors were 
listed, and where no one spoke above their 
breath. ‘ We always get up at five. It was 
six this morning.” 

“T should have thought five too early for 
the servants,” said Mary, severely. Mary was 
her mother’s child; Tom and Margaret were 
the father’s. ‘How can they get breakfast 
ready at such an hour ?” 

“But we never have any fixed breakfast. 
We breakfast when we like, and there is al- 
ways hot water for those who like tea. But 
we generally drink milk and water; and milk 
and bread and butter are soon got, you know.” 

“Do you mean to say you have no regular 
breakfast hour?” asked Mrs. Delane. 

“We have no regular any thing,” Aura 
laughed. “If we are in at meals, well and 
good, we have them then together ; if we are 
late we get what we can, and eat by ourselves, 
unless some of the children will come and sit 
with us. We all do just as we like, and no 
one interferes with the others. That is the 
best way of getting on, I think—don’t you, 
Tom?” 

“Tt is a very pleasant house and a:ver 
charming family,” said Tom, forced to spea 
by the dead silence that prevailed, and feeling 
that he must make a stand by Aura sometime, 
so why not now? 

“ But not very well calculated for ordinary 
life or for well bred people,” said Mrs. De- 
lane, handing Aura her tea: it was strong tea 
with only a few drops of cream in it, 

' “More milk, please!” said Aura. 

“ Cream,” suggested the lady, sternly. 

“Qh, but I will have milk, please!” said 
Aura, in her unconscious way, and with her 
sunny smile—of itself an offence to Mrs. 
Delane. “May I ring the bell?” Without 
waiting for an answer, she rose and rang 
noisily, as she did every thing; and when 
Jane appeared, she said, “ More milk, Jane, 
please!” as if she had been at home. 

Now neither of those two natural delegates 
of the maternal authority, the Misses Delane, 
dared have rung that bell unbidden, or have 
asked for what was not given to them, or 
rather for what was not on the table. The 
order of Mrs. Delane’s management was 
severe, and no one had yet been found bold 
enough to oppose it; not even the departed 
master of the establishment, who, if report 
said true, his wife had frowned and frozen, 
chilled and crossed into his grave. No one 
at the Hollies was allowed to ring the bell, 
stir the fire, ask for any thing not on the 
table, or give an order to the servants. That 
rule had been made when Mrs. Delane was a 
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tender bride, and she had never swerved from 
it; not even now when she had grown up 
daughters and a son meditating matrimony. 
What she felt then at Aura’s indiscretion no 
pen of chronicler can fairly describe. Had 
she been a woman of weak nerves she would 
have fainted. As it was she set herself to 
rebuke, and she determined to make it in 
earnest. 

“ Miss Plaistow,” she said, holding up her 
long forefinger as she rose from her chair, 
speaking in a voice of portentous depth and 
steadiness, “understand, once for all, from 
this time, that I allow no one whatever to take 
a liberty in my house Do not let this occur 
again, else a most unpleasant result will en- 
sue. Take my warning in time.” 

“ What have I done ?” asked Aura, amazed. 

“What I do not allow my own daughters 
to do,” said Mrs. Delane, “ given an order to 
my servant at my own table, and in my pres- 
ence, young lady.” 

“Oh! very well,” said Aura, feeling rather’ 
strange, it was so new to her to be rebuked. 
“T won’t do it again if you don’t like it, I 
didn’t know; and in our house we are not so 
particular. Mamma does not care for author- 
ity. She only likes to see us happy and have 
what we want, and I thought you were the 
same, you know.” 

’ “ Bah! she is an imbecile!” said Mrs. De- 
ane. 


, 


Now Mrs. Delane had a certain nephew, 
George Crace by name, or “ little Georgie,” 
as he was called; the especial horror of his 
cousins; and, in his aunt’s estimation, the dis- 
grace of the family, though no one knew why, 
excepting that he had once taken part in some 
private theatricals, and was great in getting 
up fétes and public amusements. Whatso- 
ever might be the cause, certain was the re- 
sult: that he was considered utterly worthless 
and reprehensible at the Hollies, and made 
plainly to understand that more thorns than 
flowers grew there for him. He was an ugly, 
drol!, clever, good-humored little fellow; a 
general favorite, always excepting with his 
aunt; and one of the most harmless little 
mortals breathing. Every one but the De- 
lanes had a good word to say for Georgie 
Crace, and there was not a villager who would 
not have fought like a Trojan for his sake. 
Tom had once spoken of him to Aura, in a 
casual kind of way, as “ that sad little pickle, 
George Crace,” but Aura had forgotten all 
about him. She remembered though what 
Tom had said, when he called soon after her 
arrival, for the express purpose, indeed, of 
seeing her, and of finding out her quizzable 
points. For that she must be quizzable, little 
Georgie made not the smallest doubt. 
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“What indeed could that good looking 
muff, cousin Tom, choose, but a pendant to 
Mary and Margaret, a mere animated bundle 
of whalebone and vinegar. However he would 
call and see for himself.” 

And call he accordingly did. What was 
his amazement when a tall, supple, laughing 

irl burst into the room, dressed in a pretty 

ut quaint and unfashionable costume, some- 
thing made up out of a bright colored petti- 
coat, short and scanty, and a pretty little 

picturesque jacket, under which it was very 
evident were no whalebones ; a costume where 
was neither millinery nor fashion, but regard 
paid only to color, form, and convenience ? 
And when she began to talk in that clear, 
loud, open voice of hers, Georgie perfectly 

stared with wonder, partly at her imnocent 
audacity in Mrs. Delane’s awful presence, 
partly at cousin Tom’s “come out” in choos- 
ing such a person. But queer, droll, ugly 
little Georgie and Aura became good friends 
‘at asitting, and fraternized masonically. And 
when Georgie went away, Aura said, and all 
the room heard her, and half the village might 
have done so too, 

“T hope I shall see you again soon.” 

Which was what Tom himself dared not 
have said. 

“You must not give invitations in that man- 
ner,” said Margaret, taking her into the gar- 
den ; “mamma does not like it.” 

“ What invitations?” asked Aura, wonder- 
ingly. 

“ What you said just now to George Crace.” 

“But what did Isay? Idid not say any 
thing.” 

“Yes, you did: you said you hoped you 
would see him again soon, Mamma is very 
particular about her authority.” 

“Oh! I’m sure I did not mean any thing!” 
said Aura, all in a flame of sorrow and peni- 
tence. “I'll go and tell Mrs. Delane so.” 
And before Margaret could stop her, she had 
rushed through the garden, jumping all the 
flower-beds, and had torn up stairs, where, 
out of breath and panting, she assured Mrs. 
Delane that she had not meant to offend her, 
and that she was very sorry if she had done 
so, winding up her explosive penitence by 
kissing that lady’s stern, grim, frowning face. 

“Never do that again, young lady!” said 
Mrs. Delane, angrily, ‘Your conduct, Miss 
Plaistow, is positively unbearable! How have 
you been brought up ? with savages, or how? 
for you are not in action, breeding, or idea, in 
the remotest degree like an English gentle- 
woman. You are unlike any thing I have 
ever met with, and, let me say, as disagreea- 
ble as you are singular. Never let me have 
to speak to you again on such subjects, and 
never presume to repeat the offensive liberty 
you have just taken.” 
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“Tam very sorry,” said Aura, for the first 
time really hurt; the tears coming into her 
eyes. And then she turned away and went 
sadly up stairs, where she did what she had 
not done since she fell from the pony and cut 
her head, eleven years ago—had a hong and 
violent fit of crying. 

This was the first real puncture, the small 
end of the wedge. Having accomplished thus 
much, Mrs. Delane ‘had the game now in her 
hands, and might deal what suits she chose. 

Acting on Aura’s words, and following his 
own impulse, George Crace, queer, droll, ugly 
little Georgie, called the next day, on some 
made-up business, which could have been seen 
through with even less than Mrs. Delane’s 
penetration. Aura was very glad to see him. 
He was the only bit of life and nature, or of 
kindness, that she had seen since she came to 
the Hollies. For Tom had changed so much 
from the “ pleasant old Tom” of Merridno ; 
he was so stiff and starched, and so frightened 
of his mother, he laced his meral on 80 
tightly, and kept Aura at such an awful dis- 
tance, that often the girl felt as if she had en- 
gaged herself to his brother, who had left her 
here under his care ; but, as for feeling engaged 
to him, as he was now, she did not. Why, 
he scarcely ever spoke to her, and was very 
seldom with her! When they were all in the 
room together, Tom would invariably make 
some excuse, and go away; or if pressed by. 
his mother to stay, in a manner to which there 
was no refusing, he was too well taught for 
that, or if softened by Aura’s laughing, coax- 
ing, sweet-tempered lovingness, into believing 
that things would go smoothly that evening, 
he would sit in such evident misery, and man- 
ifest such a disposition to “snub” Aura, and 
to find every thing she said and did vulgar 
or mistimed, that the poor child, hearty as she 
was, grew daily more depressed and more un- 
consciously unhappy ; not critical enough to 
understand what hurt her, nor introspective 
enough to quite make out that she was hurt 
at all. This was so different to what it had 
been; for at Merridno Tom had been the 
merriest laughter and the blithest vagabond 
of them all; the first for a game with kitten, 
pup, or child; the wildest rover, and the most 
unconventional lover ; while now and here, he 
was made of buckram, bristling with chevaux 
de frise. But Tom had somewhat played a 

yart at Merridno; and was just as excessive 
in his unrestraint as he was now at home in 
his. conventional proprieties. For Tom was 
weak, and always wore the colors of his com- 
pany, and made his cockade the largest of the 
party. Aura, understanding nothing of pres- 
sure from without, or the contagion of exam- 
ple, could not penetrate the causes of this 
change. She thought him ‘dull and uncom- 
fortable, and not half so handsome as he was 
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at Merridno, certainly not half so agreeable ; 
and she wondered at the many faults he had 
so suddenly discovered in her, but she sup- 
posed he was right, only it was not pleasant 
to find out that one was so bad as he said she 
was; she thought only this, not that her lover 
was cowardly or unmanly, as she would have 
done had she known the truth, and been able 
to read of the grief to come. 

George Crace kept horses. Mrs. Dr lane, 
though rich, kept none; because ~ stable 
would have necessitated men servants, and 
Mrs. Delane thought men servants a sinful 
institution. But when Tom was at home, 
George Crace used to lend him a horse two 
or three days a week ; for though no love ex- 
isted between the cousins, little Georgie was 
good-natured*and bore no malice. However, 
he changed the usual course of his offer to- 
day, and, instead of to Tom, proffered the 
loan of his bay mare to Aura, with the preface, 
“could she ride? ” 

“Ride!” shouted Aura, showing her white 
teeth, “ yes, that I can! bare backed and the 
most vicious brute in England. Ride, I should 
think so! I was mounted when four years 
old, and I have lived half my life on horse- 
back ever since. Mamma is a firstrate rider; 
she rides like a—what are those things with 
horses’s heads ?” . 

“ Centaurs,” suggested Georgie. 

“Oh yes! centaurs: I forgot! Well, she 
rides like a centaur; and nothing, I do be- 
-ieve, could throw her. Do you ride?” she 
added, turning to Mary. 

“No,” answered Mary, severely. 

“What a pity!’ Why? Are you afraid ?” 

“ No, it is not that,” said Mary, in the same 
stern manner; “but because we all think it 
a most bold and unfeminine habit, and would 
not ride even if we kept horses, which I am 
happy to say we do not.” 

“Qh!” said Aura, laughing, to Georgie, 
“fancy, bold and unfeminine to ride!—what 
a funny notion!” 

“T don’t think mamma will like your rid- 
ing with cousin George Crace,” Mary then 
said, still more severely, “and I am sure my 
brother will not.” 

“Not like it!—why, Miss Mary? Mamma 
lets us ride by ourselyes, or with any one we 
like, just as we please; and as for Tom, he 
knows that I can stick on to any thing: we 
rode too often together at Merridno for him 
not to know how safe Iam. He won’t mind, 
bless you!” 

“ Aura, you are a perfect idiot,” muttered 
Miss Mary, between her teeth. “Take your 
own way then,” she said, very crossly, “I will 
have nothing to do with it.” And she left 
the room in displeasure. 

“Well! how do you get on with my aunt 
and cousins ? ” a little Georgie, when she 
was gone, 
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“ Oh, very well, I believe! ” answered Aura 
“They are rather quiet, and seem to take 
little things a great deal too much to heart. 
I think they would be happier if they went 
out more, and opened their windows, they 
seem to me to want fresh air and’ exercise. 
Ah! you should see Merridno, that’s the 
place for fun and fresh air! And see, how 
ealthy we all are! we are never ill. Of 
course it makes them pale and out of spirits 
to live as they do here. But Merridno!— 
you should see Merridno !” 

“ T should like to see it very much indeed,” 
said ugly little Georgie, twinkling his droll 
grey eyes. “If they were all like you I 
should think it must be the most charming 
place in England.” 

“Ts that meant for a compliment?” said 
Aura, at the top of her voice, as Mrs. Delane 
opened the door. 

A grim smile flitted across the lady’s face.; 
athought struck her. Was Tom susceptible of 
jealousy ? Aura she saw to be capable of any 
amount of imprudence. Might not a spark, 
then, be struck between this flint and steel, 
which would burn the betrothal bond like 
tinder? It would not be Mrs. Delane’s fault 
if ugly little Georgie, with his Hollies’ char- 
acter of scamp and reprobate, were not made 
useful. “ She knew her world,” as the French 
say, and out of the imprudence, moral cow- 
ardice, and good-fellow heedlessness which 
made up her material, in Aura, Tom and 
George, it was odd if she could not manipu- 
late a divorce! 

According then to the new light which had 
struck her, she neither opposed nor com- 
mented on Aura’s determination to ride with 
“the reprobate ;” but, much to the wonder- 
ment of her daughters, allowed the girl to 
take her own way unchecked. So Aura 
mounted the bay mare and set off, and a de- 
lightful ride she had, while Tom was biting 
his lips with vexation ; and in proof of the 
absorbing power of her pleasure, she came 
home an hour too late for dinner, which, inad- 
venture was made into a heavy crime, and 
tied, as a millstone, round her neck. For 
Tom, whom his mother for two hours had 
been kneading into a very fury of jealousy, 
perpetrated his first open quarrel with her, 
influenced by a bilious headache, and a very 
insanity of jealousy. 

And now began poor Aura’s worst mis- 
deeds, and their fatal consequences. Liking 
George Crace, she saw no reason why she 
should not show that she liked’ him. Think- 
ing Tom very cross and very stupid, and feel- 
ing daily more and more moped and suffo- 
cated indoors, she showed that too; and soon 
it was patent to all the world, the scandalized 
Jane included, that her only pleasure was to 
set off with little Georgie for a mad steeple 
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chase across country, or for a long day’s ram- 
ble in the woods, nutting, in which expedi- 
tions the sisters never, and Tom but rarely, 
joined them ; but when by chance he did so, 
S spoiled all her pleasure by such a wet 
blanket of ill-humor and un-Merridno-like 
proprieties, that Aura wished him a hundred 
miles away. Aud once she plainly told him 
“that if he did not enjoy himself, he need not 
come,” an offence that rankled in Tom’s well- 
formed breast for some time. He began to 
be dictatorial too, and to assume a tone of 
command as well as of fault-finding, to which 
she had not the slightest inclination to sub- 
mit. So she turned upon him when he 
scolded her with that provoking, lofty air of 
his, his nose in the air and his hand in his 
coat pocket, calling her “child” and “ little 
thing,” and speaking compassionately of her 
ignorance and want of manner, etc. Then 
Aura said that he was cross and affected, and 
wrote home to her mother that “Tom and 
she did not pull well together now,” adding 
that “Tom was so much changed in charac- 
ter, she did not know him again, and cer- 
tainly did not like him so much as she used 
—not half.” Which confession made Mrs. 


Plaistow ejaculate, “ how extraordinary!” her 
sweet eyes full of wonder and girlish per- 
plexity, for she had loved Horace when she 
was but sixteen, and had never changed from 
that hour to this, excepting from the timid 


poetry of the young girl to the assured inten- 
sity of the wife and mother; and it seemed 
to her hard and strange that one of her chil- 
dren should love, and change her love so 
soon ! 

What puzzled Aura the most to understand 
was, that the very thing which Tom had ad- 
mired so much at Merridno, he now con- 
demned and disliked. Her singing, which he 
had never wearicd of there, he now said was 
of bad style; and the voice, which used to be 
like a linnet’s when it was not like a nightin- 
gale’s, he now declared to be harsh and vul- 
gar. Her dress, which he had always praised 
for its good sense, adaptability, and perfect 
harmony was now outr¢; her manner, which 
had once reminded Master Tom of his classics, 
in that it was like an oread’s or a nymph’s in 
Diana’s train, was now hoydenish; her tem- 
per was provokingly obtuse in its ridiculous 
good-nature; her laugh was almost an im- 
becility; she neglected him; she derided 
him; she was careless of his mother’s pecu- 
liarities ; she liked George Crace a great deal 
better than any one else in the house. “So 
I do,” interrupted Miss Aura, “for he is 
the kindest and most good-natured to me.” 
In short, she was every thing by turns, ac- 
cording to the hue of his shifting mood; and 
to crown his iniquities he told her “ to take 
@ pattern of his sisters,” “ for see!” said Tom, 
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conceitedly, “ what thorough-bred girls they 
are and look!” To which Aura answered 
with an explosion of contempt, and “I'd 
rather be in my grave than be like them or 
any of you.” 

Vhen things have come to such a crisis as 
this between promised man and wife, they 
have but one choice before them—to part. 
They can get no good together from hence- 
forth. Nor indeed can any connection, be it 
of love or simple friendship, which has once 
been smeotel by personal recrimination, 
There are some blows which leave a mark for- 


‘ever, some wounds which never heal, and this 


is one of them. On the day when Tom 
acy Aura at the feet of his sisters, her 
1and glided from his grasp; and while fitting 
on the suit of sackcloth he chose his Love to 
wear, the little god flew through the windows, 
leaving behind him only his arrows tipped 
with regrets and winged with self accusations, 

After this conversation with her lover, Aura 

ondered a full half hour, then suddenly seiz- 
ing a blotted piece of torn foolscap, she wrote 
home to Merridno, and announced her return 
for the next day. “Tom and she had quar- 
relled,” she said, “and she was entirely dis- 
gusted with him and the Hollies, and every 
thing connected with them; and she wanted 
to get away from a house where there always 
seemed to be an illness or a scolding going 
on. ‘Tom was no longer their old Tom, he 
was a changed man, changed toa most dis- 
agreeable and unkind person. She never saw 
any one so gone off in her whole life; but his 
cousin, George Crace, said he was always the 
same, and the change must have been when 
he was at Merridno, not now. If so, she, 
Aura Plaistow, was very glad she had found 
him out in time,” concluding with the aphor- 
ism, “ How deceitful he has been.” 

But poor Tom, with all his faults, was not 
that. He had only fallen in love with an 
uncongenial life, and was weak and easily 
swayed. i 

Without saying a word to any one, Aura 
packed up her trunk, if packing that could 
be called, which was an unconditional cram- 
ming together of various articles in a given 
space; and the next morning she appeared 
at the breakfast table in her travelling dress, 
looking more lovely than ever in the waken- 
ing of her soul which pain and emotion had 
caused, 

Tom was aghast, he turned so pale that 
Margaret thought he was going to faint, but 
he rallied just in time, as much in fear of his 
mother as from any other cause. Handsome, 
cowardly Tom! he did not like the conse- 
quence, now that it met him face to face. 

“What is the meaning of this, young 
lady?” asked Mrs. Delane, slowly drawing 
on her odious black mittens. 
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“Tam going home,” said Aura, curtly. 

“ Going!” cried the sisters, “ why ? when?” 

“Going now, because I know that none of 
you like me; because Tom is changed and 
sees me with quite different eyes, to what he 
used to do; because I am suffocated and mis- 
erable, and want to be with my mother 
again.” And Aura began to cry, for she was 
thoroughly worn out. 

“ Aura, you are surely hasty,” hesitated 
Tom, going round to where she stood, sobbing 
like a child, and wiping her eyes with her 
fingers. 

“Quite the contrary,” said Mrs. Delane, 
“it is a very sensible decision, young lady, 
ond the only sensible thing I have known you 
to do.’ 

“Very,” echoed Mary. But Margaret, half 
crying, went up to her, and kissed her of her 
own accord, whispering, “ You are too bright 
for us, dear Aura, we should soon have killed 
you among us.” 

Tom was dreadfully cut up. He was sitting 
down now, leaning his face on the back of the 
chair, and weeping very bitterly. But Aura, 
though pitiful, was resolute. He had be- 
haved so ill to her, he had shown so little 
dignity or manhood, so little self-respect even, 
in his cowardly desertion of her from the first 
day of their visit until now, that she was cured 
of all her former love for him. She still 
loved him in the past, as a remembrance and 
a ruined hope; but she had no desire to see 
him an hour longer, if he was to remain as he 
had been of late. It was the first death Aura 
had known, and she was shocked and pained 
in proportion to her inexperience. But she 





was too healthy and entire to sit crooning by 
the grave. Life and joy and duties owned 
Aura, not sentimental moaning, or that weak- 
ness of regret which seeks to re-animate the 
dead. So she drove off from the Hollies 
alone, “and there was an end of her,” as Mrs. . 
Delane said, with awful jocularity. 

Tom was consoled after a time, but not 
speedily. However, he did at last marry a 
model wife, chosen for him by his mother, 
who fell into her exact place in the narrow 
mosaic-work of the Hollies, and gave no one 
a moment’s uneasiness by exuberance of ani- 
mal spirits or imprudence of enthusiasm. 
And Tom lived, notoriously the handsomest 
and most hen-pecked husband of the district. 
But he was respected by society, and in time 
became a magistrate and sheriff for the 
county. 

Little George Crace went to Merridno, but 
he never came back from his visit; and the 
last heard of him by his friends was, that he 
was poing to be married to his cousin Tom’s 
young lady, after having broken off that match 
while she was at the Hollies. 

“Oh, he was aiways a scamp!” said the 
world, and “ what a taste that girl must have 
had to leave Tom Delane for him!” added 
the feminine world, forever on the side of fine 
eyes and picturesque hair. 

Some one said this to Mrs. Delane, by way 
of consoling her for the affront. Whereat 
that lady smiled as only the gaunt and grim 
can smile; answering, “I quite agree with 
you; but think of my son’s fortunate escape 
from such a designing, low-bred race as they 
all were!” 





Sometuinc To Sre.—Has any reader of 
Punch the happiness to possess as his wife, a 
Large Winged Lady? And further, has this 
extensive, yet angelic personage got a ward- 
robe? If not, an advertiser in a provincial pa- 
per has something to say to her. These are his 
offers :— 


“For Save a Larcp Wineep Lapy’s Ma- 
HOGANY WARDROBE, seven feet nine inches wide, 
as good as new. Cost £45. Two or three full 
sized Chests of Drawers would be taken as part 

ayment.—Apply (by letter) M. M., Post Office, 
Baiasnent Place.” 


We hope this introduction will be mutually 





serviceable to both parties, and we should feel 
quite rewarded for any little trouble we may 
have taken, if we could receive a photograph of 
the Large Winged Lady. 


A conTRIBUTION to literary history has been 
brought to light in the shape of Pope’s corres- 
pondence with Broome. These MSS., now in 
the hands of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of 
Piccadilly, for sale by auction, consist of near 
one hundred letters, many of them in the hand 
of Pope, and nearly all relate to the translation 
of the Odyssey. They are said to throw new 
light on the relative shares in that work of Pope, 
the Rey. Mr. Broome, and Mr. Fenton. 
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From The Spectator, Oct. 9. 
EUROPEAN PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


THE monarchs of Europe are pursuing that 
established counsel which tells them that if 
they desire peace they must prepare for war ; 
but they are perhaps following the advice with a 
zeal that rather overdoes the peace-preserving 
tendency. Seldom has there been seen an 
enduring peace ushered in with such a lavish 
amount of military pomp. And this outlay 
upon the apparatus of active war is not lint- 
ited to one country, but is to be observed in 
war 3 5 considerable country of Europe. 

“ L'empire c’est la paix,” but in the fashion 
of perfect equipment for the field. France 
possesses at the present moment two enor- 
mous assemblies of troops—one near Lyons, 
one at Chalons. This double muster would 
appear to be dictated by two objects, and we 
can easily divine them. Lyons is a point 
from which a weight could be brought to bear 
either upon Spain, upon Switzerland, or upon 
Italy. The other camp at Chalons offers a 
ground upon which the empire can develop 
its military resources to the highest degree 
of perfection ; it is this camp over which the 
Emperor presides in person, surrounded b 
the élite of his generals, in Marshals Pélis- 
sier, Canrobert, Magnan, and General de 
Grammont, with many officers of high rank. 
Marshal Canrobert is the permanent Com- 
mander-in-chief. The camp comprises a com- 
plete army, with its infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
engineers, and even commissariat. Since 
June it has been undergoing thorough train- 
ing, even in grand manceuvres. Speaking in 
laudation of the Chalons Camp, the Moniteur 
says, that “the most redoubtable armies at 
the opening of a campaign have always been 
those familiarized by a long stay under can- 
vass, in time of -peace, with the rough exi- 
gencies of discipline and fatigue.” Napoleon 
the First liked to have troops trained as ar- 
mies, habituated to move in organized masses, 
and his nephew preserves the same strategy. 
The prime object in rendering the army avail- 
able for immediate service, has already been 
attained. “It may now be said,” the Moni- 
teur announces, “ that the education of the 
troops is complete, not only in a limited 
sense, as applied to one branch of the ser- 
vice, but as applied to the whole body of 
troops acting together on a vast field of ope- 
rations.” Jas this camp a further purpose, 
or has it not ? 

Scarcely more than a hundred miles north 
of Chalons is another encampment. It has| 
been formed by King Leopold at Beverloo in| 
Belgium. The whole body is engaged in| 
earnest manceuvres, and is frequently visited 
by the King or his eldest son, the Duke of 
Brabant, 








| 
| 
| 


A little further to the east we have the 
vast country inhabited by the Teutonic race, 
looking, it may be said, like one immense 
camp. All the different states of Germany 
have at the present moment under arms what 
is called a Bundescontingent, that is, the num- 
ber of troops which they are compelled by 
the treaty of Vienna, of the 8th of June, 1815, 
to contribute to the collected army of the 
Germanic Diet. This corps d’ armée con-. 
sists altogether of nearly half a million of 
men ; and it is now manceuvring in separated 
bodies throughout the country beyond Rhine. 
Austria is reviewing her own contingent of 
one hundred thousand men at Neunkirchen, 
near Vienna, while the other German Govy- 
ernments have their own separate contin- 
gents standing ready; thus Prussia has its 
ninety thousand at Potsdam, Bavaria its forty 
thousand and odd near Augsburg, and Hano- 
ver its twenty thousand at Nordstemmen. 
The Bundescontingent is not likely to be 
called out for aggressive purposes, at least 
before the commencement of a war; but the 
active precaution taken in calling it out at all 
implies that the German Governments labor 
under a very cogent apprehension of war; 


Y| and the German people have, in the military 


outlay for these musterings and manceuvr- 
ings, to pay a very heavy war assurance. 
But besides these contingents to the joint 
army of Germany, Austria has her own army 
now under inspection on the plains of Lom- 
bardy by the Archduke Ferdinand Maximil- 
ian ; while even Prussia has been lately re- 
viewing her troops under the command of the 
Prince of Prussia: our own Commander-in- 
chief, the Duke of Cambridge, assisting at 
the display. 

Looking still further east, we perceive 
mighty Czar Alexander II., in proprid per- 
sond, at the head of a selected fifty thousand, 
intrenched in the camp of Powonski, near 
Warsaw ; and although the forty-five battal- 
ions of infantry, the twenty-eight squadrons 
of cavalry, and eighty pieces of artillery, 
moving in those marshy plains, form but a 


feeble representation *of the power of the 


great eastern Colossus, still their position, so 
near to Germany and to western civilization, 
is rather significant as times go; witness Vil- 
lafranca, and the new concessions for forming 
“coal dépéts for the Russian Steam Naviga- 
tion,” on the coasts of Algeria, of Barbary, 
and of Egypt. 

We have mentioned here only the larger 


congregations of soldiery; of the smaller, we 


have the camps near Cadiz, where Queen Is- 
abella is concentrating a body of troops des- 
tined, it is said, for the island of Cuba, and 
ultimately for Mexico; the camp of St. Gall, 
where the Swiss Republic is examining her 
guards; and the camp of Rendsburg, where 
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Schleswig-Holstein is doing the same; be- 
sides many others, 

Nor must we forget that the French army 
in Rome has recently been augmented until 
it amounts to a complete division. This is 
remarkable in several aspects. In the first 
place, the alleged pretext is the ill-will be- 
tween the Papal garrison and the French 
garrison,—provoked it is said by the drunken 
insolence of the French; which, in the event 
of any actual dispute, would have rendered 
the position of the French garrison critical. 
Secondly, it is almost an avowal that the di- 
vision is to be rendered a permanent institu- 
tion, like the camp at Chalons. Thirdly, it 
is impossible to dissociate this augmentation 
of the French army in central Italy from the 
recent rapprochement between lussia and 
Sardinia, France, and Russia. 

Nor are the preparations of this kind, at 
once aggressive and defensive, limited to the 
land. According to the Pays, Cherbourg 
and Brest are by no means the only French 
ports which the imperial Government has de- 
termined to strengthen; on the contrary, 
Havre, Dunkirk, Dieppe, and Fécamp, are to 
have respectively £6,000,000, £680,000, 
£280,000, and £78,000; besides works at 
Calais and Boulogne. At the same time the 
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Emperor of Austria is about to assist in 
launching a vessel of the line at Pola, the 
first vessel of the kind ever built in an Aus- 
trian dockyard; the maritime arsenal of 
Venice is developed, and the mouths of the 
Cattaro are to be fortified, probably by em 4 
of the great railway loan dodge in whic 

Baron Briick is assisting. It might almost 
be said that each state in Europe is so anx- 
ious for peace, that it is preparing for war, in 
order to secure a monopoly of the blessin 

for itself. But when gunpowder is collecte 

into magazines, there is a strong tendency to 
explosion: a mere spark will serve the pur- 
Dose, 

We should be sorry to assume that those 
who are thus mustering combustibles are not 
indisposed for conflagration ; in the majority 
of cases the object must be defence, and the 
course adopted is dictated by circumstances 
beyond the control even of an “absolute” 
ruler. Some may even be compelled to mus-. 
ter more soldiers than they wish; and to em- 
ploy those soldiers whether they will or not. 

ut it is not to be denied that those are tak- 
ing the foremost part in these preparations 
who, according to professions and ostensible 
circumstances, have the least need to antici- 
pate war. 





PRESERVATION OF THE Deap.—M. Falcony, 
a French chemist, has patented a process for 
—— and embalming dead bodies. On 

uesday he exhibited the results to a number of 
gentlemen in the Lecture-hall of the School of 
Medicine, Grosvenor place. M. Falcony uses.a 
powder, composed chiefly of a neutral salt, 
mixed with sawdust, which absorbs moisture, 
and so combines with the most deadly exhala- 
tions that no injury can be sustained by persons 
being brought into the closest contact with the 
deceased, and, by preventing putrefaction for 
ore than a fortnight, will enable families to be 
brought together from distant places in time for 
the interment. In large cities the possibility of 
contagion when people have died of fevers or 
cholera will be avoided, as, by the use of the 
powder, the body is dried up, and after a time 
falls into dust. The process for embalming is 


interest than in the temporary preservation of 
bodies to prevent injury to the health of the 
living. 





A “SEPTUAGENARIAN Vicar” writes: “I 
am a clergyman of a nervous temperament, up- 
wards of seventy years of age. I live on the 
borders of Oxfordshire and Bucks, in a very 
beautiful part of the country; my parish is 
small, my house good, my income approaching 
to £170 a year. Judge of my feelings when I 








read this morning in your advertising columns 
the following :—‘ For sale, the next presentation 
to a living in a most beautiful part of the coun- 
try, on the borders of Oxfordshire and Bucks. 
There is a superior parsonage-house and grounds, 
and the income amounts to about £170 per 
annum. Population small. Incumbent sevent 
years of age; and a bad life. Apply to Mr. W. 
H. Hewitt, auctioneer, &c., 23 Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square.’. What right, sir, has any 
auctioneer to say that my life is a bad one, either 
morally or physically? Is there no redress 
against such brutality ? ” 





Tne ComET AND ITS OBsERVER.—Sonfe 
weeks since a very ill-spelt letter, dated ‘“ Sheer- 
ness,” and signed “ C. Morens,” was published 
in a conspicuous position in the ‘‘ Times,” and 


| became the subject of an article in the “ Exam- 


by means of a liquid which appears to answer | jner.”’ 


its purpose ; but in this the public will feel less | described, in his own remarkable way, his dis- 


The writer, it will be remembered, 


covery of the comet that every one is now ob- 
serving with interest, and the manner in which, 
by the aid of two sticks, he obtained the bearing 
of the visitor. Although his letter evinced a 


| profound want of the common rudiments of 


education, yet it afforded manifest evidences of 
natural sagacity; and in recognition of these 
Professor Airey has considerately sent the writer 
a set of elegant volumes from the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. 
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From The Examiner. 
A Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies. 

By Julia Kavanagh, Author of Nathalie, 

&c. 2vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

Miss KAVANAGH supposes that there is a 
public always glad to read about Italy, willing 
even to be told about Spartacus and Masa- 
niello. In that faith she has published notes 
of her experiences as a lodger at Sorrento, 
of her visits to Pestum and Pompeii, of her 
trip to Sicily. She sees all the sunlight under 
an Italian sky, writes in a genial way, with 
touches of feminine enthusiasm and tokens 
of a feminine apprehension, of all manner of 
little details over which the eyes of men run 
blindly. Her book has in it the true Italian 
color. We quote one or two notes upon a 
woman’s topic. First of courtship :— 


“Donna Anunziata, a pretty Sorrento girl, 
of eighteen, has given me on the important 
subject of marriages here, such precise infor- 
mation, that I shall give it in her own words, 
as the best illustration of Italian manners and 
habits, which differ so essentially from ours. 

“Donna Anunziata, as I said, is eighteen; 
she is short, and plump as a partridge; she 
has black hair, blue eyes, a Greek profile, 
white teeth, and rosy cheeks. She is one of 
the prettiest girls in Sorrento, and has already 
had one or two broken matches since we have 
been here. She is very naive, very innocent, 
very ignorant, and speaks more Sorrentino than 
Italian. I contrived, however, to understand 
her, and as her visit was not a short one, and 
as she was communicative, I learned all I 
wanted to know. 

“« How is a marriage conducted here?’ I 
asked, in the course of our conversation. 

“Donna Anunziata opened her blue eyes at 
my ignorance, but replied in language more 
blunt than elegant; for, though well-born, she 
is ignorant, and she is naturally brusque. 

“«The mother of the young man goes to the 
mother of the young girl and says, “I want 
this girl for my son.” The mother of the 
girl talks to her husband, the parents settle 
the money matters, and if the young people 
agree to it, it is a match.’ 

“ This was rather brief; a little while after- 
wards she added, of her own accord :— 

“«T had a great deal rhore hair than that 
formerly; they say in Sorrento that when a 
girl is disappointed in marriage, she loses her 
hair; but Ido not think so.’ 

“T agreed with her scepticism, and with a 
sigh Donna Anunziata soon added, giving a 
look at the mountains of Santa Agata, visible 
from our windows :— 

“*]T was to have married up there, but I 
did not like the place.’ 





“« And that is a very important considera- 
tion in marriage,’ I suggested. 

“¢ The very first,’ she replied, solemnly. 

“ The house was the first thing to think of; 
the husband came afterwards. I was amused 
at this lodger-like view of matrimony, but I 
remarked that if she had liked her betrothed, 
she would have borne even with Santa Agata, 
This was too romantic a flignt for Italian mat- 
ter-of-fact Donna Anunziata. She still stuck 
to her original opinion. 

“* Choose your house well.’ 

“¢Then you did not like your betrothed ?’ 
I could not help saying. 

“Yes, I did,’ she replied, a little testily ; 
‘but the Lord did not will it; it was not good 
for me, and in those things one must think of 
the soul,’ the beautiful eyes were turned up 
piously, ‘ before the body.’ 

“* Poor lover,’ I thought; ‘the house and 
the soul, comfort and religion, have combined 
against you.’ 

“*He was a fine young man,’ resumed 
Donna Anunziata, with a little sigh; ‘ tall!’ 
her eyes emphatically sought the ceiling; 
‘shoulders like that;’ she opened her arms 
wide. ‘And such health! A wrist that size,’ 
she added, uniting the fore-fingers and thumbs 
of her two hands. ‘And so good,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘as good as a piece of bread (this 
expressive image is French as well as Italian; 
“bon comme du pain,” is an old popular say- 
ing). He was so good, in short, that he 
never spoke. Not even a word did he say. 
He would sit and say nothing. They say he 
is bigger and handsomer than ever ; but what 
do I care ?’ 

“ But she could not drop the subject; the 
lost lover’s size, bigness, beauty, silence, and 
goodness, had evidently impressed Donna 
Anunziata. She told me his name, Pietro, 
and his age, nineteen.” 


And of marriage this :— 


“Tam sorry to say that Italian wives are 
not very happy. Their husbands rarely trust 
or honor them, they treat them like children, 
and are as jealous as Turks. An Italian wife 
rarely knows the price of any thing, not even 
of meat or vegetables, for it is the man who 
buys, even in the middle class. A Roman 
wife told me that when she married, she could 
not have five baiocchi without her husband’s 
knowledge. He was kind and fond of her, 
but mistrustful and jealous. In Sorrento, and 
in all the south, it is still a rule that peasant 
women, though taught how to read, must not 
know how to write; the reason is obvious ; if 
these frail and dangerous creatures knew how 
to write, they would indite love-letters at once. 

“ But jealousy takes even more offensive a 
form than this impertinent mistrust, and fool- 
ish confidence in ignorance ; I was once ques- 
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tioning Carmela concerning her aversion to 
marriage, which seemed remarkably strong. 
She replied with some warmth :— 

“¢Signora, when you marry a man, he is 
fond of you, but after two or three years, he 
either begins to look at and talk to other wo- 
men, or to beat you for jealousy.’ 

“T thought she was exaggerating, but she 
gave me instances that startled me, and which 
other testimony confirmed, at least, so far as 
the jealousy went, for I need not say that the 
flirting which offended her so much is not pe- 
culiar to Sorrento. A young woman once 
went with her husband to a festa; she hap- 

ened to look at another man; at once her 
Psband took her home, and beat her till she 
was tired. ‘The offended wife made a vow 
which she religiously kept; that never again 
would she go out with her husband. Repent- 
ance and entreaties availed him not; they 
never again appeared together out of their 
home. 

“T thought this rather outrageous for a 
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look, but Carmela had a more incredible story 
to relate. 

“ A widower married a middle-aged wo- 
man; from her marriage-day that woman 
never left her husband’s house. There was a 
church opposite their door, and she never 
crossed the street to enter that church and 
hear mass; her husband went, and she stayed 
at home; and this had lasted something like 
twenty years. “When Carmela mentioned the 
facts, witnesses, who could not be mistaken, 
confirmed the story. The man was also harsh 
to his only son by a first wife, and was liked 
by no one; he was only an enriched peasant, 
but he had the spirit and the domestic tyranny 
of any feudal old Cenci. His wife must have 
stood in mortal fear of him, for he neither 
locked her up, nor stayed within to watch her. 
His will was stronger than bolts or bars, and 
imprisoned her like gates of adamant.” 

There is much more talk on many topics 
not less entertaining than these notes on mar- 
riages in Italy. 





Wuat Tie RoMANS THINK OF “CONCLAVE.” 
—A few hours after the termination of the cere- 
monial, in the evening of the following day, the 
cardinals set out from the church of the Novici- 
ate of the Theatines, called St. Gaetano, sur- 
rounded by pomp, which, if not totally pagan, 
is certainly wholly worldly, and in procession 
enter the Quirinal palace, which is prepared for 
the use of conclave. It is during these Novenali 
that the Romans abandon themselves to their 
pasquinades, a species of popular satire in which 
they are unrivalled. These effusions prove the 
estimation in which conclave is held by the citi- 
zens of Rome. It would be impossible to con- 
vey any idea of the variety of these popular 
productions, so numerous are they, all of which, 
more or less, bear the impress of wit and origin- 
ality. To confine myself to a few of them which 
circulated at the death of Leo, I remember one 
which compared conclave to presepio. The 
reader should know that presepio, among the 
Papists, especially of the South, is a species of 
panorama of litile statuettes which represent the 
stable at Bethlehem at the moment that the 
shepherds adore, the new-born Messiah. The 
cardinalistic presepio was composed of the fol- 
lowing personages :—Cardinal Micara_repre- 
sented St. Joseph, Odescalchi the Madonna, 
Barberini the babe, Bernetti the ox, Vidoni the 
ass. Each of the other cardinals represented 
the shepherds, goats, fowls, and cabbages, which 
Popish tradition pretends were offered to the 
cradle of the divine infant. A second pasquin- 
ade likened the conclave to Noah’s ark, into 





which popular opinion has erroneously imagined 
that all the beasts entered two and two. What 
a miraculous coincidence that the cardinals 
should enter conclave two and two! The pas- 
quinade assigned to each cardinal the name of 
some beast with whose instincts his own most 
prominently and visibly accorded. The collec- 
tion was rich in tigers, hyenas, hippopotami, 
crocodiles, wolves, foxes, cats, buffaloes, and 
donkeys, of which the Zoological Gardens 
might be envious, though with regard to variety 
they are certainly richer than the Noatic ark. 
A third pasquinade, and it shall be the last, ap- 
plied to each cardinal a verse of the litany which 
in the Roman Church is called the Major Litany 
(litanie majores),"and in the Anglican Church, 
which has copied it in part, is simply called 
“Litany or General Supplication.” Nothing 
more true or appropriate can be conceived. 
Thus it ran :—“ From the crafts and assaults of 
the devil, i.e, Cardinal Albani, good Lord, de- 
liverus. From plague, famine, and from battle, 
i.e, Cardinal Vidoni, good Lord, deliver us. 
From lightning and tempest, z.e., Cardinal Pac- 
ca, good Lord, deliver us. From murder and 
sudden death, te, Cardinal Bernetti, good 
Lord, deliver us,” and so on. The longest lists 
being under the titles, from pride, vain-glory, 
and hypocrisy, from envy, hatred, and malice, 
and ail uncharitableness, from fornication and 
all other deadly sins. Such is the estimation in 
which the Romans hold conclave, and such their 
respect for the electors and election of a Pope. — 
Gavazzi’s Recollections of the four last Poves. 
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Tue Piate.—The Soul, prior to the dissolution of the Body, exploring through and be- 
yond the Tomb, and there discovering the emblems of mortality and of immortality. 
“Tell us, ye dead! will none of you in pity 
To those you left behind disclose the secret ? 
Oh that some courteous ghost would blab it out 
What ’tis you are, and we must shortly be. 
I’ve heard that souls departed have sometimes 
Forewarned men of their death. "Twas kindly done 
To knock and give th’ alarm. But what means 
This stinted charity? "Tis but lame kindness 
That does its work by halves. Why might you not 


Tell us what ’tis to die ? 


Do the strict laws 


Of your society forbid your speaking 

Upon a point so nice? I'll ask no more, 

Sullen like lamps in sepulchres, your shine 

Enlightens but yourselves. Well ’tis no matter; 

A very little time will clear up all, 

And make us learned as you are, and as close.”—The Grave, a Poem. 


[We have now completed our selections from Blake’s designs, of which we have never seen 


others than those illustrative of Blair’s Poem. 


character. } 


Our next plate will be of a more life-like 





ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN Poutpit: Carter | 


& Brothers.—The Rev. Dr. Sprague’s fifth vol- 
ume of commemorative notices of distinguished 


Y 


| do not take the whole set. 


be had as an independent volume, by those who 
But the whole con- 
stitutes a library of religious reading, full of 


American clergymen of various denominations, | entertaining instruction, to be enjoyed for a life- 


from the early settlement of the country to the 
close of the year 1855, has just made its appear- 
ance. It is devoted to biographies of Episcopal 
ministers, and a wide and splendid field for the 
labors of the writer is at once opened. Going 
back to the colonial period of our history, and 
taking in the men who bore a part in founding 
the churches of this country, he finds rich ma- 
terials for a volume of remarkable interest. 
Dr. Sprague belongs to a communion having no 
ecclesiastical relations with the Episcopal, but 
he brings to his work an impartiality and up- 
rightness that give to his sketches far more 
value than if they were from *a more interested 
source. He brings out to view the great fact 
that God dwells in his ministers and churches, 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, by whatever 
name they may be called. Among the names 
of those who are here enrolled, we find George 
Whitficld, Samuel Auchmuty, Bishop Seabury, 
Jacob Duche, Dr. Jarvis, Bishop Claggett, 
Bishop Madison, Bishop Moore, Dr. Aber- 
crombic, Bishops Griswold, Hobart, Gadsden, 
Henshaw, and Wainwright; Drs. Bedell, Mil- 
ner, Ogilby, and a galaxy of other names that 
we have not room to enumerate. This is 
enough to show what treasures of religious biog- 
raphy are here, and when we add that they are 
elaborated with that patientindustry, that grace- 
ful ease, that perspicuous and pleasing style, 
which gives such a charm to Dr. Sprague’s 
books, and that we have here contributions 
shedding imporiant light upon these characters 
from many cminent writers, clergymen, sena- 
tors, governors, and others, it will be scen that 
this volume is invested with attractions quite 
equal to those which have given such a wide 
popularity and distinguished reputation to these 
contributions by Dr. Sprague to American 
Christian letters. 

We may add that this volume is published in 
the series, and also in separate form, that it may 





time.—N. Y. Observer. 





Tue fifth volume of Dr. Sprague’s Annals of 
the American Pulpit is devoted tothe memoirs of 
distinguished clergymen of the Church, and has 
been issued separately as an accommodation to 
many who may not wish to purchase the rest of 
the work. He will receive the hearty thanks of 
many Churchmen for the manner in which the 
work has been done. 

Besides its very candid and generous ‘“his- 
torical introduction,” it contains biographies 
more or less full of upwards of one hundred 
and eighty Church clergymen who have passed 
away—not a few of whom have passed away 
from all remembrance—and upwards of one 
hundred and eighty others in shorter notices, 
concerning whom less could be learned. 

These memorials are from the pens of nearly 
two hundred and thirty contributors, among 
whom are twenty-five of our Bishops, also 
Presidents of the United States, Heads of De- 
partments, Senators, Ministers to foreign Courts 
Governors, gentlemen of the learned profes- 
sions, Literary men (such as Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, Lawrence, Prescott), and Doctors of 
Divinity. Of this last-mentioned class it is no 
disparagement to others to mention Drs. Turner, 
Wyatt, Henry, H. M. Mason, Tyng, Seabury, 
Dorr, Sparrow, McGuffy, Vinton, Stevens, and 
A.C. Coxe; but it is to the industrious and 
accurate pen of the Rev. Ethan Allep, of Mary- 
land, that it owes much more than to any other 
contributor. 

We are mistaken if even Churchmen will not 
think more highly of their Church after reading 
this volume ; and we are sure that it cannot but 
conciliate the regard of those of the denomina- 
tions around us who may give it their perusal, fur- 
nishing, as it does, a full answer to those asking 
of us, Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? 
—Church Journal. 

















